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PREFACE 



For nearly a quarter of a century Electoral Reform has 
enjoyed— or suffered — an almost unbroken Parliamentary 
slumber, though it has continued to furnish in the con- 
stituencies a constant topic of interest and discussion. 

A period has now been reached when it seems probable 
and desirable that the present Parliament before its demise 
should deal with the chaos and contradictions of our 
registration system, and other cognate matters. As a 
preparation for such measures a general and detailed survey 
of existing anomalies is both helpful and essential. Mr. 
King has so long and so practical a knowledge of the 
difficult problems presented to reformers, that his work 
cannot fail to afford knowledge, instruction, and guidance. 

His statement of divergent views on some details is so 
eminently fair, that it is possible to appreciate his work 
even where the reader may differ in opinion. 

The present state of parties will ensure an especial 
j[ attention to the proposals on the subject of a Second 
1^ Ballot. 

^ L. HARCOURT. 
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I DBsiRB to acknowledge my debt to friends who have 
aided me in compiling the material, and coming to the 
conclusions, of this book. Especially I must thank Mr. 
J. C. Haig for helping me in the parts where Colonial 
experience and examples are cited, Mr. J. H. Humphreys, 
Secretary of the Proportional Representation Society, for 
much valuable assistance, and Mr. Frank R. Massey. 

Some errors of &ct may be found. As in our Colonies 
and elsewhere proposals were being discussed in various 
legislative assemblies when these pages were being sent 
to press, some facts may be out of date even before the 
book is published. I believe that any such failings will 
neither invalidate the arguments nor impair the con- 
clusions which are here advanced. 
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CHAPTER I 

PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 

What does Parliament represent ? Does it represent the 
nation ? Is it a fair reflection of the people which elects 
it ? If not, why not ? If its representative character is 
doubted, can it be made more representative ? And further, 
if it is possible to make Parliament more representative 
of the nation, would not its authority be increased and its 
usefulness enlarged? 

The object of these pages is to answer these questions, 
to show wherein Parliament fails to reflect the national 
consciousness, and to urge those reforms in our Parlia- 
mentary system which will provide our home of freedom 
with the most perfect Parliamentary institutions. 

One question — at present the most pressing of all in our 
parliamentary system — will here be left on one side. The 
place and power of the Upper House, the House of Lords, 
will not be touched. On the one hand it may here be 
ignored, as the question is in the front rank of practical 
politics, and the Government has a solution which will 
be laid in the form of a Bill before Parliament and the 
people ; on the other hand, the question of a Second 
Chamber is a question of the Constitution, not of the 
machinery of democratic representation. It is with the 
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whole machinery or representation that we are here 
immediately concerned. If a ^ctory has gone on turning 
out for years excellent manufactures, relying on machinejy 
which when first installed was far superior to any other 
known plant, it is not unlikely that in the course of time 
we may find that firms of younger birth, relying on newer 
machinery and using methods more suited to the needs 
of the day, are taking away its trade and reputation. It 
then becomes the duty of the old firm to consider how to 
bring its machinery and methods into line with the latest 
science, with the requirements of new markets, and generally 
with modern developments. Our British Parliament to- 
day, when contrasted with the Parliaments of other nations, 
and especially with the representative chambers of the 
self-governing British Colonies, seems to be in a similar 
position. Its machinery and methods are antiquated, and 
it is admitted, on all hands, that there should be some 
overhauling of the concern. 

The House of Commons has frequently and recently 
acted on this assumption, fully realising that if the machine 
is not run on diflFerent lines to those accepted twenty years 
ago it cannot be worked at all. The free use of^ the 
Closure, the so-called guillotine method of Closure by 
Compartments, the reference of important Bills to Grand 
Committees, the serious diminution of opportunities for 
private members, are all instances of running the old 
machine on new lines. But there is still the question, 
what about the machine itself? Ought it not to be 
thoroughly overhauled ? 

The theory of Representative Government is that Parlia- 
ment by the aggregate of its members fairly and equitably 
represents the nation at large. This theory, in connection 
with the accepted doctrine that the majority must be 
allowed to assert their will through representative institu- 
tions, is the basis of the parliamentary system. It follows 
from this that there should not be a great difference in the 
numbers who elect the various Members of Parliament. 
But when looked at from this point of view the British 
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House of G>mmons is seen to be based on the greatest 
anomalies. 

England and Wales have a population of over 32} 
millions, an electorate of over 6 millions, and 495 Members 
of Parliament ; Scotland has under 4} millions population, 
over f million electors, and 72 members; Ireland has 
under 4} millions population, under f million electors, and 
103 members. From the exact figures the comparative 
representation of the three parts of the United Kingdom 
may be calculated thus : > 

Population. Electors. 

Each English or Welsh M.P. represents on the average 64,500 or 12,123. 

„ Scotch ,, ,, „ „ 62,110 or 1048I. 

„ Irish „ „ „ „ 43,269 or 6,706. 

The general average for all Members of Parliament 1361,878 or 1 1,1 11. 

Here it very clearly appears how England and Wales are 
under-represented and Ireland is over-represented in the 
House of Commons, assuming, of course, that representation 
and population should be in a constant proportion. 

But the inequalities of representation are only understood 
by citing concrete cases. Thus, the Romford Division 
with 47,641 electors, and a population in 1901 of 217,085, 
and one Member of Parliament may be set against Kilkenny 
Borough with 1,584 electors, and a population of 13,242 
with one Member, or Dublin University with no popula- 
tion and 4,806 electors, and two members. Roughly 
speaking, and assuming an equal representative value to 
each Member of Parliament, if Kilkenny is allowed one 
member, Romford should have thirty, and if Dublin 
University deserves two Members, Romford should have 
twenty. 

A single fact may be cited to show that these are not a 
few exceptional cases among a general uniformity of equal 

' In this calculation the figures used are, for population the 
census of 1901, and for electors the voting registers for 1907, 
as shown in Sir Charles Dilke's return (House of Commons 
Paper, No. 22 of 1907). University members and electors are 
counted in, though they represent no population. 
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constituencies : there are so many very large and so many 
very small constituencies, that one-half of the electors of 
the United Kingdom send 464 members to the House of 
Commons, the other half send 206 members. Viewed 
from this aspect, Parliament is very far from fairly repre- 
senting the electorate. 

But there are other considerations which make the case 
worse. One of these is the absurdities and restrictions ot 
our franchise. A man who has land in twenty different 
counties can claim a fresh vote for each, even though he 
pays no rates nor taxes on any one of these properties ; but 
a man who has paid rent, rates and taxes for years, may be 
deprived of all voting rights by removal from one house to 
another, if the houses are in different voting areas, unless 
indeed he moves on one particular day of the year, viz., 
1 6th July, from which the year's occupation for the 
register is counted. Again, a man may be an elector 
of the City of London, though he resides miles outside 
it, simply because he is a livery man of a city company ; 
another may live and work in the City for years, residing 
in lodgings, and if he change his lodgings once a year he 
will get no vote at all. Lastly, and this will variously 
appeal to different persons, no woman can exercise the 
parliamentary vote, however wealthy, educated, or public- 
spirited she may be, whereas many men, paupers or ne'er- 
do-weels, illiterate and indifferent, are sought after and 
taken to poll on election days, because their names have 
been placed on the list of voters. Obviously, then, the 
electors who are represented by the Members of Parliament 
they elect are themselves by no means all the nation, nor 
all the nation of industry, intelligence, and patriotism : they 
are only those whose circumstances and sex have combined 
to make them electors. 

But there still have to be reckoned with the artificial 
obstacles against certain suitable men becoming Members 
of Parliament and against the people freely electing the 
men most suitable and representative. These consist in 
large part of the very serious expenses usually incurred in 
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canvassing electors, in meetings, in the charges of returning 
officers, and in the costly methods and procedure of our 
peculiar traditions of electioneering and in the electoral 
machinery. Why should a candidate be expected to 
advance his political faith by suscribing to clubs, societies, 
and charities which have nothing to do with politics? 
The tone of public life would be raised if to do so were 
made either illegal or difficult. Why should he have to 
pay the expenses of the votes being recorded ? In no other 
elections save Parliamentary have the candidates to pay for 
the taking of the poll. Why should a huge and costly 
campaign of bill-posting and circularising be considered 
necessary to secure an election ? Why should the maximum 
scale of expenses in Parliamentary elections be ten times 
as high as in County Council elections with the same con- 
stituency ? Enough now to assert that the cost of candida- 
tures and elections, of being, and attempting to become, a 
Member of Parliament is so high that many very able and 
suitable men are debarred from entering the field, and the 
choice and opportunities given to electors to get really suit- 
able representatives is much restricted thereby. 

But another and again quite different obstacle to complete 
representation of the people by Parliament still remains. 
Representation means more than the securing to the majority 
holding certain opinions the predominance in Parliament ot 
those holding these opinions ; it should also mean that a 
minority should be represented among Members proportion- 
ately to its numerical power in the constituencies. Parliar- 
ment should reflect the people. Why should not minorities 
as well as majorities be allowed their representation ? 
Under our present system it may happen, as it actually did 
at the General Elections of 1874 and 1886, that a minority 
of votes cast for one party secures a majority of Members for 
that party, or that (as happened at the General Elections of 
1895, 1900, and 1906) the parties when victorious at the 
polls secure a much greater number of seats than the votes 
cast for them fairly entitle them to have. Here, then, 
comes in the unanswerable case for Proportional Representa- 
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tion. Ever since Mr. Thomas Hare, in 1859, published his 
book, " The Election of Representatives," the doctrine 
which he preached has been accepted by many distinguished 
thinkers and politicians, beginning with John Stuart Mill. 
His principle of Proportional Representation has been 
adopted in many countries, though, curiously enough, not in 
the classic land of Parliamentary and representative institu- 
tions — Great Britain. Wherever it has been adopted, as in 
Switzerland and Belgium, the attempt to represent minorities 
as well as majorities on some recognised principle has been 
not only easily worked and successful in its object, it has 
also mitigated bitter party feeling and has made representa- 
tive institutions more stable and honoured. Obviously, 
then, it will be necessary, if the defects of our Parliament 
as a representative system are to be estimated, to consider 
whether we should not so alter our methods of electing 
Members that minorities as well as majorities should be 
represented. 

Those who have faith in, and admiration for, their country 
and its institutions will be ready to make that Parliament 
which has guided the history of the greatest empire of the 
world's history a Parliament which will still last, will still 
grow in universal estimation and power for good, and will 
still be a model both in constitution, methods, and achieve- 
ments for the nations of the world. The British House of 
Commons claims to be the Mother of Parliaments. Its 
principles and practices have been imitated or followed by 
other assemblies. The principles of government which it 
has enshrined have become the accepted theory of Parlia- 
mentary government. If the British people still desire 
their Parliament to be the first and foremost, they must see 
that as a representative institution it deserves and gets the 
support of all reasonable men, and that it obtains the widest 
public confidence. This support and confidence, one may 
argue, will best be secured when we have so reformed our 
Parliamentary system that the British House of Commons 
becomes as perfect a reflection of the nation as it is possible 
to make it. 
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CHAPTER II 

REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS 

The need of a redistribution of Parliamentary seats is 
admitted by all parties. The late Conservative Government 
essayed to deal with this matter, though it did not carry its 
proposals far. The present Government, with its energetic 
spirit of reform, cannot afford to appeal to the country 
without bringing the matter nearer to a decision. It is 
over twenty years since the last Redistribution Act, under 
which the General Election of 1885 was held, settled the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom in their present form. 
Our constituencies of to-day were originally far too un- 
equal in size and population, and respect was paid to old 
historic boroughs, to county divisions, and to sentimental 
considerations to such an extent that small cities were 
spared their representation, while new county areas were 
created with much greater population. Inequalities origin- 
ally great have become exaggerated by over twenty years* 
growth and movement of population. The time has now 
come when, following the example of our own Colonies and 
most foreign countries, constituencies should be so arranged 
that there should be in each and all an approximately equal 
number of inhabitants. Without this "one vote one 
value" remains a delusion or a dream. 

It has, of course, been suggested, and the principle has 
been adopted in other countries, that each constituency 
should contain an approximately equal number of electors 
(not of inhabitants). Without discussing this fully, it may 
be observed that the population basis of representation is 
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simpler, easier both to discover, to arrange, and to revise, 
and is recognised by most democratic countries and the 
British Colonies as the right one. It will be assumed 
henceforward that the population basis should be adopted in 
the attempt to secure democratic representation. 

It has already been shown (p. 19 of Chap. I.) that on the 
basis of the 1901 census and with 670 Members of Parlia- 
ment as at present, the average population per Member is 
61,878. Any satisfactory scheme of redistribution would 

f;o on the principle that a constituency should contain not 
ess than 58,000 nor more than 66,000 inhabitants. This 
leaves a margin of, roughly speaking, 4,000 above and 
4,000 below the average-sized constituency. This would 
allow a 12 per cent, variation only between the largest and 
the smallest constituencies, a variation so small as to reduce 
the injustice of present inequalities to a negligeable quantity, 
yet sufficiently large to allow topographical and historical 
considerations as well as those of general convenience to be 
respected in settling the constituencies. Now, supposing the 
decision taken to rearrange the United Kingdom on these 
lines, what would follow ? First, the county representa- 
tion as at present could not be strictly observed. 

At present every county in England and Wales and 
Ireland has separate representation. Those counties (all 
except Rutland, Anglesey, Brecon, Cardigan, Flint, 
Merioneth, Montgomery, Pembroke, Radnor, and Carlow) 
which from size or tradition were held to deserve more 
than a single Member, are divided into two or more 
separate county divisions, which for voting or representation 
purposes are quite distinct. The same condition holds 
with regard to Scotland, save that its very small counties 
are in four cases united with another county, in each of the 
following cases two counties being combined to form one 
constituency : Clackmannan and Kinross, Elgin and 
Nairn, Ross and Cromarty, Peebles and Selkirk. In no 
case in the United Kingdom are the county boundaries so 
disregarded as to group parts of different counties together 
to form one constituency. 
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But if in future it is decided to aim at the creation of 
constituencies as nearly as possible equal, these county 
boundaries can no longer be used as the boundaries of 
Parliamentary divisions. Rutland, for instance, with its 
population of 19,709, must inevitably be joined to another 
county or division to bring up the population of the 
constituency to the required 60,000. The county of 
Huntingdon, again, with a population of 54,007, though it 
now has two Members, should have part of one of the 
adjoining counties added to it so as to raise its population 
to the required average number of inhabitants. County 
boundaries cannot be retained as boundaries of con- 
stituencies, if anything approaching equal electoral areas 
are to be obtained. Similarly, the distinction between 
boroughs and counties should be abolished. The present 
diflFerence of franchise for borough and county, the diflFerent 
scale of election expenses, and the different voting arrange- 
ments in the two classes of constituencies are quite 
unnecessary, and only complicate our electoral system. 
The areas of redistributed constituencies would be the 
better for including town as well as country and for being 
less uniform in character ; we do not want our Members of 
Parliament devoted to narrow sectional or local interests ; 
when a constituency is composed of various elements there 
is less reason for this and possibility of it. 

Mr. Balfour's abortive attempt at redistribution in 1905 
in no way satisfied these conditions nor the favourite Tory 
cry of " One vote one value." This may be proved from 
the Memorandum then issued (Cd. 2,602 of 1905) arid the 
report of the Committee then appointed (House of 
Commons Paper 79, 1906). 

Again, the redistribution of Parliamentary seats among 
the various parts of the United Kingdom according to the 
basis of population must result in the reduction of the 
numbers of Irish Members and a corresponding increase in 
the number of English Members. At present Scotland is 
entitled by its population to the exact number of M.Ps. 
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which it returns to Westminster. The following table 
shows present and equitable distribution : 

Freaent number Proper number on 

of M.Pt. basis of population. 

England • 4^5 *** « *** 5^^ 

WcuCS ••• ••• ••• ••• 30 ••• •*• ••* *** 30 

dCOLiauu ••• ••• ••• ••• 72 ••• ••• ••• ••• y2 

xreiauu ••• ••• ••• ••• 103 ••• ••• ••• ••• t 

670 670 

There is, of course, raised herewith the old question of 
the representation of Ireland, which by the Act of Union 
was settled at 103 Members. Irish politicians declare 
that, Ireland's prosperity and relative importance, as 
measured either by wealth or population, having so 
declined since (and, they would urge, in consequence of) 
the legislative Union with Great Britain, to take away 
their voting power in the British Parliament would be an 
additional injury and injustice. On the other hand, it may 
be observed that the Scotch representation in the House ot 
Commons was fixed at 45 Members when the Union with 
Scotland was effected, in 1707 ; surely no one would 
propose to reduce the Scotch M.Ps. to that original 
number ! 

More seriously, it may be urged that the Irish Nationalist 
who wishes to undo the Act of Union cannot plead it in 
favour of his country retaining its excessive representation. 
The Irish are so assiduous and so well disciplined that 
organisation makes their small numbers an exceedingly 
strong Parliamentary force. But the question need not be 
discussed here ; it is enough to have noted it as one of 
the problems of redistribution. 

In most cases the formation of new and approximately 
equal, and therefore equitable, constituencies would be 
much ^cilitated by abolishing the distinction between 
boroughs and counties. This is seen, for instance, in the 
case of Cornwall and Devon, which are at present over- 
represented with their twenty M.Ps. between them. 
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Cornwall has six county divisions and one Parliamentary 
borough, Penryn and Falmouth ; its seven Members 
represent a population of 306,022 in the county divisions 
and 16,312 in the Borough of Falmouth ; merging the two 
populations, we get a population of 322,334, which would 
be adequately represented by five Members. The county 
of Devon, again, has eight county divisions and three 
Parliamentary boroughs, viz., Exeter, with one Member ; 
Plymouth and Devonport, each with two Members. The 
whole county thus has at present thirteen Members of 
Parliament ; its population in 1901 was 424,702 in the 
county divisions and 183,571 in the boroughs, a total of 
608,273, which barely entitles the county to ten Members. 
In these two cases it is obvious that a little arrangement of 
areas would give Cornwall five equal constituencies and 
Devon ten similar constituencies, in which the average 
population would be just over 60,000 according to the last 
census. 

The cases of Cornwall and Devon with their Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, indicate how over the whole country 
representation on a more equitable and simple basis than at 
present could be attained, while historic constituencies 
would be retained with name and traditions ; Falmouth 
and Exeter, for example, being the important centres of 
districts, would give their names to constituencies. More- 
over, in the cases of Cornwall and Devon, very little 
violation to the old county boundaries need be done. It 
would be an instruction to the boundary commissioners, 
who would draw up the exact limits of each constituency, 
to respect wherever possible the divisions of parish, district, 
and county. 

But it is hardly necessary to labour this aspect of the 
problem. It is obviously quite easy, using care and skill, 
to arrange any given district into equal areas of a certain 
size, provided the areas are sufficiently large and not abso- 
lutely rigid. The smaller counties would have to be 
grouped with adjoining counties ; but these, like the 
boroughs, would continue to give their famous names to 
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constituencies, which, however, would be as nearly as 
possible equal in population. 

On previous occasions of redistribution of seats in 1866 
and 1885 the distinction in character between counties 
and boroughs was an essential principle of the change, and it 
remained a feature of Mr. Balfour's proposals of 1905. On 
these occasions old boroughs were allowed to retain special 
representation when their population was not below a 
certain number, though that limit was considerably below 
the number which entitled towns, hithprto without separate 
representation, to become parliamentary boroughs. Such 
principles must not be allowed to influence any future 
handling of this question ; they are incompatible with 
equality of electoral areas, and therefore incapable of giving 
an equitable electoral system. 

The abolition of this distinction between county and 
borough constituencies is surely quite as much in accord- 
ance with the general progress of society as with the 
reason of things. There is now no longer, as there was 
before the Reform Bill of 1832, any clearly defined line 
between town and country. Railways, the post ofHce, 
telegraphs, telephones, and even motor-cars, have been 
making the conditions of town and country intellectually, 
socially, and politically less distinct than they were. Thou- 
sands of dwellers in the county divisions of England live 
under the rule of Urban District Councils. In fact, it is 
only the natural and easy thing now to drop the difference 
(at least in' politics) between town and country, borough and 
county. This means the placing of all constituencies on 
the same conditions as regards franchise and voting arrange- 
ments (and in other ways, as will be shown subsequently ; 
see p. 145). 

It must be emphasised here, though the outlines of a 
proper redistribution of Parliamentary seats are only being 
sketched, that our large towns have seen such great changes 
in character as well as in growth of population and exten- 
sion of borders during the last twenty years that a revision 
of the present borough divisions is urgent. In Liverpool, 
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for iastance, the Scotland, Exchange, and Abercromby 
Divisions number only a population of 147,405 for 3 
Members, while the Walton and West Derby have a popu- 
lation of 177,517 represented by their 2 Members. The 
growth of London outwards during the past twenty years, 
accompanied by a decreasing density of population in the 
central areas, has resulted in some striking anomalies. The 
three suburban constituencies of Lewisham, Wandsworth, 
and Clapham numbered at the census of 1901 not less than 
428,984, and at present include doubtless several thousands 
more. The three central constituencies of St. George's, 
Limehouse, and Mile End (Divisions of the Tower 
Hamlets) numbered last census 156,041, and the population 
is here tending to be thrust outwards, and is probably less 
now than in 1901. On a population basis the three 
Metropolitan boroughs of Lewisham, Wandsworth, and 
Clapham should have 7 Members, while St. George's-in-the- 
East, Limehouse, and Mile End are much over-represented 
by their present 3 representatives. 

The most striking instance of the present anomalies of 
representation is furnished probably by the dense district to 
the north and east of London. Here the county divisions 
of Middlesex, known as the Harrow, Hornsey, Tottenham, 
and Enfield Divisions, and the Essex Divisions, known as 
the Romford and Walthamstow Divisions, together with 
the two divisions (North and South) of the Borough of 
West Ham, form a huge continuous sea of small houses, 
mostly built in new streets, with breaks of market gardens, 
a few rural remains of fields and patches of older houses set 
in gardens and shrubberies, with areas of railway lines and 
depots, factories, works, and yards of many kinds. This 
district, composed of eight Parliamentary constituencies, 
had a population at the census of 1901 of 1,209,201 ; the 
average population per Member of Parliament was then 
151,150. If the population according to the census of 
1 90 1 were observed, this district should have 19 Members 
of Parliament instead of 8. If the present actual population 
of this rapidly growing district were taken, since it has 
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undoubtedly grown immensely in population since 1 901, it 
would receive 21 or 22 Members in place of its present 
8 representatives. 

Against this may be set a tract in the Western Counties 
which is obviously over-represented at present. The tract 
made up of Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire (excepting its 
southern portion), and Hereford comprises thirteen con- 
stituencies, as follows : three county Divisions of Oxford- 
shire, Oxford City, the Mid, Northern, Eastern, and Forest 
of Dean Divisions of Gloucestershire, the Boroughs of 
Cheltenham and Gloucester, the Northern and Southern 
county Divisions of Herefordshire and the City of Here- 
ford. Here is a huge district with a population of 606,145 
returning at present 17 Members, with an average popula- 
tion of 46,626 per Member. The equitable number of 
Members on the basis of last census is less than 10. 

It is well to set out in tabular form the results which an 
examination of these enumerated districts has shown, thus 

Districts Ovbr-rbprbsbntbd at Prbsbnt. 



Cornwall • 

mJGwOTI ••• ... ... .•• 

Liverpool (three small divi- 
sions) ... ... ... 

London (St-George's-in-East, 
Limehouse and Mile End) 

Oxfordshire, Herefordshire, 
and part of Gloucestershire 



Liverpool (Walton and West 
Derby) 

London (Lewisham, Wands- 
worth, and Clapham) 

North and east belt round 
London (parts of Essex and 
Middlesex with West Ham) 1,209,201 8 19 

Generally it will be found that the agricultural counties 
of England are over-represented in the present distribution 
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of seats (and the same holds good in Scotland), while the 
industrial and mining districts are under-represented. The 
following counties are those that would most suffer a 
diminution of Members in an equitable scheme of redistri- 
bution : Cambridge, Cornwall, Cumberland, Devon, 
Dorset, Gloucester, Hereford, Huntingdon, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Oxford, Rutland, Salop, Somerset, Suffolk, West- 
moreland, Wilts. The counties that would most benefit 
are Durham, Essex, Kent, Lancashire, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Yorkshire. 

When Parliament thinks fit to reform itself by passing a 
Redistribution Bill, it ought to include provision for the 
constituencies being revised from time to time in accord- 
ance with each succeeding census. Redistribution Bills in 
the past have been the occasion for far too much wire- 
pulling and engineering, ^electoral geometry" as it has 
been ^lled, both on the part of localities seeking to retain 
or gain local privileges, and on the part of political parties 
seeking to preserve or fevour constituencies where they had, 
or hoped to have, a voting predominance. As a con- 
sequence, and especially because redistribution of seats has 
been regarded far too much from a party point of view, 
inequalities have been too long tolerated. One result of 
this has been that when they have been redressed they have 
been in the nature of violent alterations of old boundaries. 
Obviously, the longer redistribution is delayed, the greater 
the changes it must produce when carried mto efiect. On 
the other hand, if readjustment of political areas on the 
basis of population is taken in hand immediately after each 
census, the changes that will be necessary at each revision 
will be less revolutionary and easier both to arrange and 
carry into effect. 

Now, it is part of the electoral system of most democratic 
countries, including the United States, the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and especially of our self-governing Colonies, that the 
voting areas or the appointment of representatives to areas, 
shall be revised at stated periods. The Swiss National 
Council (the Federal House of Commons) is revised auto- 
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matically after each census, and Members are elected by 
each Canton for every 20,000 inhabitants or part of 
20,000 (see Vincent, "Government in Switzerland," 
p. 176). In France the arrondissements, which form the 
constituencies of the Chamber of Deputies, are auto- 
matically revised on a clear principle after each quinquennial 
census (see J. E. C. Bodley, " France," vol. ii, p. 80). The 
same practice is general in the United States of America, 
and the following extract from the Constitution of California 
will explain how the object is attained, not only in Cali- 
fornia, but in most other States of the Union. 

" For the purpose of choosing Members of the Legislature 
the State shall be divided into ... 80 assembly districts, as 
nearly equal in population as may be, and composed of 
contiguous territory. . • . Each assembly district shall 
chose one Member. The census taken ... in the year 
1880 and every ten years thereafter shall be the basis of 
fixing and adjusting the legislative districts, and the 
Legislature shall, at its first session after each census, 
adjust such district and reapportion the representation so as 
to preserve them as near equal in population as may be 
(see J. Bryce, " The American Commonwealth," vol. i. 
Appendix, p. 687 f). 

In our British Colonies similar provisions for an auto- 
matic redistribution will be found at work. In constituting 
the Dominion House of Representatives the number is 
fixed according to statute, in such a way that after each 
decennial census it is revised, the basis being that the 
province of Quebec is always to have 65 representa- 
tives and each of the other provinces such a number as will 
give the same proportion of representatives to its population 
as the number 65 bears to the ascertained population of 
Quebec. 

In New Zealand after each census the whole colony is 
divided into equal electoral districts, but in computing the 
population basis 28 per cent is added to the numbers of 
rural districts. This periodical revision of the con- 
stituencies is regularly undertaken by two commissions 
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of five members each, one for the North and the other for 
the South Island. 

Similarly, Parliament should enact in the next Redistribu- 
tion Act that after each decennial census the Government 
must forthwith lay before the House of Commons a return 
showing what constituencies exceed by more than (say) 
5,000 in population, the average population of the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom, and what constituencies 
fall short by 5,000 of that average, with a view to any 
striking inequalities in the constituencies being forthwith 
redressed by Parliament. The acceptance of this principle 
by Parliament, and the impartial acting upon it by what- 
ever Government is in power when the figures of each 
decennial census are made known would make the prin- 
ciple of "one vote one value," i.^., the due proportional 
representation of population in the Legislature, an accepted 
principle of our Constitution. 
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CHAPTER III 

REGISTRATION REFORM 

How many men in the United Kingdom are registered as 
Parliamentary voters ? How many are morally entitled to 
the vote ? At the General Election of January, 1906, the 
total number of names registered as electors in all the 
constituencies of the kingdom was 7,264,608. Of these, 
of course, many thousands are plural voters ; in many 
constituencies there are over 1,000 voters who have a vote 
also in another constituency. Indeed many men have five, 
ten, or even more qualifications in different places. There 
is no means of accurately deciding how many individuals 
are included in the 7,264,608 registered names. Probably 
300,000 would have to be deducted from the registers to 
accoimt for plural voters, those dead pr left the country, 
and those who as criminals or lunatics would be debarred 
from voting. Roughly speaking, about 7,000,000 men are 
voters in the United Kingdom at the present time. 

The total male population of the United Kingdom above 
the age of twenty-one is about 10,200,000 at the present 
time. Supposing that all the convicts, lunatics, paupers, 
and aliens were excluded to the aggregate of about 400,000, 
and that there were added to the voting list members of the 
Army and Navy serving abroad, fishermen, sailors, and 
others temporarily absent from the United Kingdom, to 
the aggregate of about 200,000, we should arrive at 
10,000,000 as the probable number who would be enrolled 
as male voting citizens, if in place of our present varied and 
restricted franchise we substituted Manhood Suffrage. 
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Mimhood Suffrage in France results in 27 per cent, of 
the total population having the vote. In view of the 
earlier marriages and higher birth rate in England, against 
which, however, must be set the larger percentage of alien 
population in France than in England (2^ per cent, in 
France against i per cent, in England), it is probable that 
not more than 25 per cent, of the population of the 
United Kingdom would be males entitled to vote. This 
would mean, on the census basis of 1 901, an electorate of 
10,364,680 — a figure which closely confirms the estimate 
that with the introduction of Manhood Suffrage we should 
have an electorate of 10,000,000. (If women were 
admitted to the franchise on a similar basis, we must be 
prepared for an electorate of over 20,000,000.) 

This estimate of the effect of Manhood Suffrage is further 
confirmed by the number of inhabited houses, which is 
8,045,924. To allot ten votes on an average to every 
eight houses will appear reasonable. Thus, again, we 
arrive at 10,000,000 as a probable number of British and 
Irish electors under Manhood Suffrage. 

As the object of this chapter is frankly to urge that 
simple Manhood Suffrage should be adopted in place of our 
present complicated system of registration, an estimate of 
the numerical change involved seems a fitting introduction 
to this chapter. 

But let us proceed to look at our present registration 
laws. We may conveniently do this by turning to the 
Registration of Electors Bill which was introduced by 
Mr. Asquith, when Home Secretary, in 1893. This Bill, 
which had many excellent provisions, was a Registration, 
not a Franchise, Bill. It left the franchise in principle 
exactly as it was, though, as will be seen, by making the 
process of being enrolled as a voter much easier and more 
direct it would undoubtedly haye increased the number of 
electors. 

The most striking proposal in Mr. Asquith's Bill, on 
which the numerous other amendments and innovations 
proposed more or less depended, was that there should be 
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publicly paid registration officials, whose duty it should be 
to make sure that all properly qualified persons were placed 
on the register. All County and Borough Councils were 
to appoint Superintendent Registrars, and as many District 
Registrars as thev might think necessary for each Parlia- 
mentary electoral area. The District Registrars were to 
be responsible for the preparation of the electoral registers 
within their respective districts. In the discharge of their 
duties they were to receive all necessary information and 
assistance from overseers, vestry clerks, rate collectors, and 
other local officials, and any officer refusing to give them 
necessary help would be liable to a fine not exceeding ^^5 
for each offence. The Registrars would also be entitled 
to receive the assistance of subordinate officers, such as 
clerks, &c., to be appointed as the County or Borough 
Councils might deem necessary. Registrars would not be 
allowed to act as agents for any Parliamentary candidate or 
for any political party. The Superintendent Registrars 
were to be empowered to deal in an administrative manner, 
without holding any court, with all claims and objections, 
and to make any necessary corrections in the lists, which 
would then be published for public inspection. If any one 
were aggrieved by the treatment of his claim, or took 
objection against other names on the register, he was 
required to give notice to the Superintendent Registrar 
within seven days after publication of the lists, and the 
Registrar would submit all disputed matters to the Revising 
Barrister. The latter would then order such alterations to 
be made as he deemed necessary, and would not hold a 
court unless the statement of the Superintendent Registrar 
showed that it was necessary. When the Revising Barrister 
dismissed an appeal against the insertion or retention of the 
name of any person on the register, he could award costs to 
that person not exceeding ^. This, however, was open 
to appeal. 

But besides the appointment of Registrars of electors, who 
would be public officials, there were several other very 
important alterations proposed by the Bill, which were, in 
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&ct, ot so radical a nature as in some measure to justify the 
opposition which the Bill met with from the Conservative 
party, who urged that it was a Franchise Bill in disguise. 
These proposals should be noticed, especially in the following 
points : — 

{a) The qualifying period was to be reduced from twelve 
to three months. 

(b) The present condition demanding the rating of 
qualifying premises was to be abolished. 

(c) Removals would not disenfranchise temporarily, as at 
present. 

{d) The lodger franchise was to be less restricted. 
{e) Registers were to be arranged more conveniently. 
(/) The county funds were to be liable for all expenses 
of registration. 

{g) Registrars might be fined for failure of duty. 
{h) The dates of qualification were to be altered. 

{a) Under the Bill the periods of qualification were to 
be entirely changed. At present householders and lodgers 
must be in residence, and occupiers must occupy, for twelve 
months prior to July 15th at the same address in order to 
have their names placed upon the register in August. 
Freeholders and copyholders must be in possession for 
six months, and leaseholders for twelve months, prior to 
July 15th. This Bill proposed to make them all alike and 
to establish for residence, occupation, and possession a 
uniform qualifying period of three months prior to 
June 24th. 

Such a {provision would do away with a great deal of 
existing hardship. For example, a householder or occupier 
who comes into residence or occupation on July 16, 1907, 
cannot at present be entitled to vote till January, 1910 ; 
for as the law now stands it must be over twenty-nine 
months before he can record a Parliamentary vote ; he 
cannot get on the register in 1908, being one day short of 
the necessary twelve months ; and so he waits till 1909 to 
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be registered and till 1910 to vote, as the register made up 
in 1909 would then come into force. We can see by this 
example how the present system operates to reduce the 
number of voters and to restrict the franchise. At the 
best, if a man begins occupation on July 15th he must wait 
till the following January year before he can vote, a period of 
very nearly eighteen months ; in other words, he must pay 
rates and taxes for a year and a half before obtaining the 
franchise, local or imperial. Surely this is taxation without 
representation, waiting eighteen to twenty- nine months for 
the process of being registered as a voter ! 

(b) The Bill of 1893 proposed to do away with payment 
of rates as a qualification. This was a just proposal, for 
many cases of hardship arise under the existing system. 
In some constituencies, e.g.y where many householders 
depend upon summer visitors for their living, the winter 
rates are frequently unpaid until the summer is well 
advanced, and the rating restriction disfranchises scores of 
voters who are otherwise duly qualified. Again, cases have 
occurred where the landlord of a property, charging rent 
and taxes together to his tenants, has not paid his rates, 
and the tenants have been thereby disqualified. Moreover, 
in London and most other towns, many people share houses, 
and although only one is rated as tenant, the others are 
disqualified unless they claim as lodgers. 

{c) In dealing with a voter's removal from one residence 
to another, the Bill of 1893 made two important alterations. 
It provided that where an elector removed to another 
address within the same constituency, even although he 
changed the nature of his qualification — e,g,j if a lodger 
were to become a householder, or a service franchise holder 
to become a lodger or an occupier — he would be entitled to 
be registered at his last address, as if the whole were one 
occupation. At present, say that a lodger gets married and 
sets up an establishment of his own, the part of the year 
during which he was a lodger does not reckon in the 
qualifying period, and he must qualify afresh by residing 
in his own house for twelve months prior to July 15 th. 
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Thus by moving his domicile he is often disfranchised for 
two years. But under the Bill of 1893, ^^ ^^ were resident 
anywhere and under any circumstances in the constituency 
for three months prior to June 24th, he was entitled to 
be registered. 

The second alteration in the law affecting removals dealt 
with the case of electors who moved from one constituency 
to another. The Bill provided that all such electors should 
be entitled to be registered at their last address, and to have 
their names transferred from the register where they were 
enrolled in June to the register of the district in which 
they resided, provided that they were resident in the latter 
for three months prior to the following December 25th. 
Applications for transfer were to be supported by proper 
evidence, and to be made within twenty-one days after 
December 25th. 

At present an elector changing from one constituency to 
another, unless the two constituencies are different divisions 
of a single borough, has to qualify afresh at the new address, 
and may thus be disfranchised for many months. 

{d) There is no class in the electorate which has to 
look after itself so much as the " lodger " voter. He has 
to make his own claim every year, whether claiming as a 
fresh voter or as an " old lodger," and he may be called upon 
to appear in court and substantiate on oath his claim time 
after time. The Bill of 1893 proposed to make it the 
duty of the Registrars to find out who were duly qualified 
to vote as lodgers, and to put their names on the lists. 

For the Registrars were to serve notice on persons rated 
as tenants in occupation, calling on them to furnish within 
twenty-one days a list of all who were entitled to be 
registered as voters under the lodger franchise ; fines 
were imposed on failure to comply with these duties. 

But the Bill of 1893 did not deal with what is 
admittedly a very serious evil— the peculiar nature of the 
lodger franchise. Under the Franchise Acts of 1867 and 
1884, which gave household suffrage in the boroughs and 
counties respectively, a lodger is one who ^^ has occupied in 
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the same borough (or county) separately and as sole tenant 
for the 12 months preceding the fifteenth of July in any 
year the same lodgings, such lodgings being part of one 
and the same dwelling house, and of a clear yearly value^ if 
let unfumishedy of ten pounds or upwards**^ 

No clause of any Representation Act has been interpreted 
in so many different ways as this clause, which defines the 
value of a lodger's qualification. Some Revising Barristers 
adhere to the strict letter of the law, and will admit no 
lodger's claim to the vote unless the claimant occupies a 
room or rooms of the actual annual value of at least ^^lo if 
let unfurnished. For example, if a house had ten rooms, 
and were rented at ;^ioo per annum, the occupant of a 
single room in a fairly good position in the house would be 
admitted to the register, but if the rent were only ;^8o, 
he would require to occupy at least two rooms to have his 
claim admitted. Other Revising Barristers are less strict 
in their interpretations. If the lodger, for instance, pays 
5s. a week for a furnished room, apart from board and 
attendance, it is held that this is equivalent to a rental of 
^13 per annum, of which ^^3 may be regarded as for the 
use of the furniture and ^^lo left as the yearly value of 
the unfurnished room, and thus the claim is upheld. Other 
Revising Barristers, again, will admit any lodger^ daim where 
the claimant pays a substantial sum for board and lodging ; 
when this becomes known to the political party agents, 
who are at present generally responsible for nearly all the 
lodger claims, they are, of course, guided thereby in putting 
forward their applications, and succeed in placing on the 
list scores and even hundreds of voters who would have no 
chance where another Revising Barrister interpreted the 
law differently. Assuming that the separate qualification 
of the lodger is to be retained as a part of our electoral 
system (though, as we shall later see, it would be better 
to sweep it away altogether), any registration reform should 
make the present restrictions and uncertainties of the lodger 
vote give way to a clear and simple qualification. 

{e) The usual method in which voters' lists are made 
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up is to place all the voters in a parish or ward in 
alphabetical order. Street order or some local arrangement 
is often much preferable ; it is more clear, more useful to 
political workers at election times, and tends to show more 
readily when names are omitted. The Bill of 1893 would 
have introduced the principle of street or local order into 
the list. 

(/) The Bill provided for all expenses of registration 
being defrayed out of the County Fund ; at present the 
parishes or Borough and District Councils have to bear part 
of the cost. Where a Parliamentary constituency was 
situated in more than one county, the expenses incurred 
were to be divided between the counties, as agreed by the 
respective County Councils, or, in default of agreement, by 
the Revising Barrister, the amount of their several liabilities 
being determined chiefly by consideration of the number 
of electors in each division. 

By this provision a heavy burden would be lifted off 
the shoulders of overseers and other officials, as well as 
political associations and Parliamentary candidates, and 
placed upon specially qualified public officers. 

{g) The provision made by the Bill for the punishment 
of Registrars for neglect of duty was simple and effective. 
Any person aggrieved could lodge a complaint with the 
Revising Barrister, and if the latter were satisfied that there 
had been neglect, he could impose a fine not exceeding 
40s. in each case, which the Registrar would have to pay 
over to the complainant to cover his costs. 

(K) It has been observed that the day from and to 
which the qualifying year is calculated for the occupier's and 
lodger's vote is July 15th. The day is about three weeks 
after the Midsummer Quarter Day, Jiuie 24th, on which 
many changes of residence occur. This date was changed 
by Mr. Asquith's Bill of 1893 to June 24th, and other 
dates were also made more convenient by the Schedule of 
the Bill. But the most important change of date was that 
by which the register of voters came into force on 
November ist in each year, and continued in force for 
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twelve months. At present the Parliamentary register 
comes into force on January ist. As it has in the case 
of municipal boroughs to be prepared before the pre- 
ceding November, and also in the case of those parts (which 
are all except the Owners', Division 2, and the Lodgers' 
Lists) for possible use in the case of a County Council 
bye-election, there is no justification or need for the register 
being two months old before being brought into use. 

The above eight points, enumerated as {a) to (A), dis- 
close by no meains all of the anomalies and absurdities in our 
present system of registration of voters. There are those 
connected with the Freemen entitled to vote in certain 
boroughs, and the absurdity of the service franchise, under 
which a servant gets a vote if residing on his master's 
premises and getting rooms as part of his remuneration, 
but only if his master does not himself reside there, and, 
perhaps most absurd of all, the hard case of the so-called 
"latch-key voter." 

The " latch-key voter " question may be well taken as 
a final proof of the costliness and confusion of our present 
registration law. It has reached notoriety in a curious way. 

In 1905 the case of Kent v. Fittall was decided in favour 
of the so-called " latch-key voters" (see Liberal Magazine^ 
1905, p. 551). The case afiFected over 2,500 voters in 
Devonport, where a large number of these tenement 
occupiers had been placed on the Occupiers' list ; the Con- 
servative agent objected to them as being only entitled as 
lodgers ; the decision was important as it affected many 
thousands in other urban constituencies. 

The point of this decision may be read in Smith's " Regis- 
tration Cases" for 1905, p. 417 ff., or Saint's " Registration 
Cases," 4th edition, p. 514 ff., and may be stated thus: 
The criterion whether the occupier of separate rooms in a 
house where no services are rendered by the landlord is a 
lodger or occupying tenant is not the residence of the 
landlord but the retention by him of the control over the 
premises so occupied. The tenants of separate rooms or 
sets of rooms in a dwelling-house at weekly rents had the 
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exclusive use and occupation of their respective tenements, 
together virith the use of the necessary passages and stair- 
cases, and the use in common of the conveniences of the 
house. The landlord resided in a set of rooms in the house 
in the same way as the occupiers of the other tenements, 
and was in no different position than if he were not the 
landlord. His use of the parts used in common was iden- 
tical with that of the other occupiers. No service was 
rendered by him nor did he reserve or exercise any right 
of control or mastership over the said premises. Held^ that 
such tenants were not lodgers but occupying tenants, and 
entitled to be placed on the list as inhabitant occupiers. 

This case evidently meets the position, so common in 
many towns, where a man owns or hires a house and then 
lets off the floors or rooms to others as separate tenements, 
several families living in the house as sub-tenants of the 
man who owns it or pays the rent to the owner. The 
clear issue here has been, however, largely upset by the 
Hackney case of Douglas v. Smith {see Smith's *' Registra- 
tion Cases," vol. ii. Part L, 1906-7). In this case a Hackney 
resident, Henry Douglas, who had occupied five rooms 
since 1899, was refused his vote by the Revising Barrister, 
the Divisional Court, and Court of Appeal, on the ground that 
the evidence adduced justified the barrister viewing him as a 
lodger, not an occupier. The net result of these two cases 
is to leave it to Revising Barristers to judge whether such 
persons who live in tenements with the landlord on the 
premises are occupiers or lodgers. The law leaving facts to 
be decided by the Revising Barrister, our Courts have 
decided that they may decide just as they please whether 
such cases are to be viewed as lodgers or occupiers. The 
practical confusion and consequent expense, loss, and 
uncertainty of this decision are obvious. As a result, many 
thousands of occupiers who are paying rates indirectly 
through their landlords do not know whether to claim as 
occupiers or lodgers. The overseers may be told by the 
Revising Barrister that they are wrongly put on the 
Occupiers' List. The party agents hesitate to go to the 
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trouble and expense of claiming for them as lodgers, since 
the Revising Barrister may tell them that they are occupiers. 
It seems at present that the law allows the Revising 
Barrister to decide as he pleases whether a very large and 
clearly defined class of voters are lodgers or occupiers. 
This is the result arrived at after years of discussion and 
appeals, and although our present laws of the registration of 
voters have been over twenty years without alteration. 
Surely this is in itself condemnation enough of the present 
system. 

Most serious and quite indefensible are the peculiarities 
connected with the ownership vote in county (and a few 
borough) constituencies. A relic of the time when the 
franchise depended solely on the possession of property, not, 
as now, mainly on the occupation of premises, it remains as 
part of our electoral system, so that if a man owns a freehold 
property of the annual value of 40s. and upwards, he is 
entitlea to claim a vote in respect of it. The property need 
not pay rates, nor be assessed to taxes, nor need the 
owner be actually getting any rent or return from it. 
If, for instance, a man buys a property, say a small plot at 
a land sale, where building sites are offered on a specu- 
lative estate, ripe for development, and if he only pay a 
deposit of the purchase money, and sign a contract for 
future payment and conveyance, that man becomes, sup- 
posing the value of the property in question may be 
viewed as equal to 40s. per annum, possessed of '^ a stake 
in the county," and entitled to a vote in respect thereof. 
He may only claim one vote in any constituency, but 
there is no limit to the number of qualifications which he 
may thus acquire in different constituencies. 

In the past "faggot votes" of this description were 
created by the parcelling out of the land among safe 
supporters of a candidate, a family, or a party. In certain 
well-known cases this has successfully secured the repre- 
sentation for those who have adopted it. At present this 
evil, with the increase of population and of the occupy- 
ing voter, has tended to be less serious, but there still 
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remains a dangerous injustice in connection with the 
plural vote. 

The plural vote has been from time to time defended on 
the ground that it is a means whereby democracy is tem- 
pered by giving a special representation to property. But 
is property entitled to, or capable of, representation apart 
from the possessors of property ? Leaving this question to 
answer itself, it must be observed that the principle of our 
property qualification is not to represent property or to give 
it a certain weight in Parliamentary elections. The great 
landowners and richest men in the kingdom are peers, and 
as such have no vote for elections to Parliament, and are 
debarred from taking active part in Parliamentary elections. 
Moreover, the man who lives in his own freehold house 
situate in a borough gets in respect of it no vote for the 
county in which the borough is situate. But if he lives in 
a hired house and owns a small tenement as well, he can 
exercise two votes, one in respect of his dwelling in the 
borough, and a freehold vote for the county in respect of 
his tenement. Again, to cite another anomaly, a man who 
owns thousands of acres, if all in one constituency, gets 
only a single vote for this property ; but another man, who 
has contracted to buy twenty small building plots in as 
many different county divisions may obtain the right to 
vote in each of these twenty constituencies. The latter 
may have only contracted to purchase, and the purchase 
need not be complete ; he may have mortgaged his interests 
in these properties for all, or more than, they are worth ; 
he need pay no taxes nor local taxes in respect of any 
of these twenty properties, which by courtesy and conven- 
tion he is allowed to style his freeholds ; but he can claim 
and obtain a vote for each. A system that works out in 
this way cannot be claimed as giving any due or just 
representation to property or men of property. It is a 
relic of a past condition of things, and is now no longer 
suitable as the basis of the franchise. 

But the combined effect of the property vote and plural 
voting has this further effect, that it deprives many con- 
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stituencies of their normal character. Take the Hornsey 
Division of Middlesex, for example ; it is quite mistaken to 
assume that this constituency is composed of the inhabi- 
tants of Hornsey and the adjoining outskirts on the North 
of London ; there are, indeed, about 19,000 inhabitants of 
this district who are electors in the constituency, but there 
are also over 3,000 voters on the list who are there because 
they own freeholds in the area or in the adjoining London 
boroughs, which for ownership qualification are reckoned 
as in the Hornsey Division. Similarly the Fareham 
Division of Hampshire has 12,800 occupation voters, but 
also 4,900 ownership voters, who are over one-fourth of 
the electorate ; these latter, mostly owners in the boroughs 
of Portsmouth and Southampton (for registration part of 
the county division), may easily swamp the wishes of the 
bond fide resident electors in the constituency. 

But are the inhabitants of a district ever out-voted by 
the owners who live outside it but vote in it ? This may 
be easily asked ; it is, of course, mathematically hard to 
prove that such has actually occurred in view of the secrecy 
of the ballot. But that it often might have occurred is 
very easily shown. For example, on the register of voters 
for the year 1903 for the Blackpool Division of Lancashire 
there were 1,344 men who lived in, and had votes for, Preston, 
a borough within the area of the Blackpool Division of the 
county, and 829 men who had votes as owners in the Division, 
but lived entirely without it. Here were 2,173 outside 
electors on the list, and a majority of 2 among these out- 
voters would reverse a majority of i among the resident voters 
of the division. It is clear that the swamping of a consti- 
tuency by outside voters is quite possible. Few persons 
acquainted with electioneering will doubt that it has often 
taken place. As an out-voter in a Middlesex Division, 
the writer received at the General Election of 1906 a strong 
personal appeal to support the Conservative candidate at the 
poll ; the appeal stated that the contest was very severe, 
and every vote was wanted, but that if the out-voters rallied 
to the poll, the Conservative would win ; in the result he 
was defeated by a small majority. 
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The peculiarities of our registration system may be well 
illustrated by a few facts about the register of voters for 
a single Parliamentary division. The Wimbledon Division 
of Surrey will serve. 

The number of occupiers on the list are : — 

On Division I., resident occupiers ... i5>943 

On Division 11.^ service franchise 1^038 

The lodgers number 707 

The voters with an ownership qualification 5)9io 

Total Electorate 23,598 

The area of the Wimbledon Division includes the 
following Parliamentary boroughs : Battersea and Clapham, 
Camber well (3 constituencies), Croydon, Lambeth (4 con- 
stituencies). South wark (3 constituencies), Wandsworth, 
and parts of Deptford and Lewisham ; the owners, there- 
fore, of 16 other constituencies (boroughs) have a parlia- 
mentary vote for the county constituency of Wimbledon. 
Obviously, a local majority could here be swamped by a 
majority from the owners of these 16 other constituencies. 
The complication caused by the separate lists of Divisions 
I. and 11. and lodgers and owners, not only each ward but 
each parish (however small) having separate lists, results in 
the voting list of the constituency being contained in over 
430 separate lists. As there are only 19 polling districts and 
40 polling stations, the average number of lists at each 
polling station is nearly 11. What a needless complica- 
tion and cost is implied in this ! 

The peculiarities of the ownership vote, which was, of 
course, a century ago a quite reasonable qualification in the 
light of the principles of the day and the social condition of 
our country, are by no means exhausted by what has just 
been stated. A few further objections to it must be men- 
tioned. The owner of property must make a formal written 
claim before he is placed on the list ; but once placed there, 
his name is reproduced in the list which is printed each 
succeeding year, till the name is objected to ; consequently 
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it often happens that the names of deceased men remain for 

! rears on the register, also the names of persons who have 
ong sold the property for which they have been registered. 
An overseer must be specially alert and well informed if he 
is to object to all unqualified names on the owners' lists, and 
it is often left to the agents of the political parties to spend 
much of their time and much of other people's money in 
circularising " out-voters," in making visits and inquiries in 
order to purify or complete the list of non-resident electors 
in a constituency. In a case known to the writer a con- 
stituency, in which the registration had been entirely 
neglected by party agents and only perfunctorily done by 
the overseers for several years, was quickened into activity 
by a party campaign ; the party political agents were roused 
to spend time and money on the register, and in some 
parishes more than 20 per cent, of the names on the 
Ownership List were found to have been men who had 
died or parted with their qualifying properties. 

Another case of which the writer had intimate cognisance 
may be mentioned as the height of electoral absurdity and 
injustice. A well-known party man, of academic reputa- 
tion, got his friends in various constituencies to create small 
rent-charges on their lands for a nominal consideration, in 
virtue of which he managed at length to obtain fifty county 
votes ; he became a bankrupt, and was for years without 
his discharge ; only in a few cases was his name removed 
from the register. When he died the documents creating 
these rent-charges came to light, many unexecuted and all 
unstamped, and this champion of the system of respect for 
the rights of property died after years of insolvency and the 
possessor till the day of his death of over thirty Parliamentary 
votes. 

Surely our system of registration of electors is antiquated 
and anomalous. Let us proceed in the following chapters 
to see if it cannot be replaced by something better. We 
shall first see how our British Colonies have settled the 
question of electoral representation, and then consider the 
true basis of the franchise, viz.. Manhood Suffrage. 
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CHAPTER IV 

REPRESENTATION IN BRITISH COLONIES 

A CRITICAL light is thrown upon the representative insti- 
tutions of the Mother Country by comparing them with 
those of our British Colonies. The great self-governing 
Colonies, of which we are so proud, are quite a unique 
development, since no other country in the world's history 
has, or ever had, colonies so great and powerful, so closely 
allied in sentiment and loyalty to the Mother Country, nor 
entrusted with so large a measure of independence and free- 
dom. These Colonies have been allowed to develop their 
own Parliamentary systems, though their Parliaments were 
in the first instance set up, on democratic lines, by the 
Home Government It is particularly instructive, there- 
fore, to see how the Colonies have both borrowed, and also 
departed Arom, the methods of the Old Country. 

In considering the electoral system of the Colonies we 
see how British traditions have been modified, how strong 
democratic inclinations have found expression, and how 
many of the weak spots in our methods have been met 
and remedied by men of thoroughly British instincts and 
ideals. 

As we look at the details of the colonial systems of Parlia- 
mentary representation let us remember certain things. In 
the Colonies the political power of wealth is never so great 
as in the Old Country ; wealth is more distributed, there are 
fewer really very poor, there is no rentier or capitalist class in 
society, and though the struggles between capital and laboiu* 
have been very severe, and fought with varying results, still, 
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on the whole, labour, and especially organised labour, holds 
a stronger and capital a relatively weaker position than 
these opposing forces do in the United Kingdom. Again, 
there have been in the Colonies no traditions of pocket 
boroughs and corrupt constituencies, nor of Parliament as 
" the best club in the world,*' nor of peerages and titles to 
be gained for Parliamentary services, things against which 
purity in politics still struggles in the Old Country. Once 
more, in the Colonies the franchise could be extended and 
methods of representation reformed without having to get 
over the obstacle of the unjust veto of the House of Lords. 

If we examine and compare the electoral arrangements at 
present in force in our chief self-governing Colonies, viz., 
the Australian Commonwealth (with an especial reference 
to Queensland), New Zealand, Canada, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, we may first concentrate our attention upon 
eight chief points, viz. : ( i ) Qualifications for the Franchise ; 
(2) How Voters* Lists are made up ; (3) Provisions for taking 
Poll ; (4) Second Ballots or Preferential Voting ; (5) Cost of 
Elections ; (6) Election Petition Procedure ; (7) How Con- 
stituencies are Formed and Regulated; (8) Female Suffrage ; 
then we shall also glance at the provisions made in the new 
Constitutions granted to the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony, and see how they compare in these respects 
with the Colonies which have built up their own consti- 
tutions. It will not be needful to .enter into minor details 
in regard to all the electoral arrangements of the Colonies 
named, but we may content ourselves with their outstanding 
features. 

For purposes of comparison the provisions made by the 
several Colonies in regard to these nine points may be 
placed side by side in a condensed form. 

A. — Qualifications for the Franchise. 

( I ) In the Commonwealth of Australia (for elections to 
the Federal Parliament) all persons are qualified, not under 
twenty-one years of age, whether male or female, married 
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or unmarried, who have lived in Australia for six months 
continuously, and who are natural-born or naturalised 
subjects of the King. Lunatics, convicts, and aborigines 
are excepted. 

(2) In New Zealand^ every adult person (unless an 
aborigine) is qualified who has resided one year in the 
Colony and three months in the electoral district for 
which he, or she, is to be registered. The Maoris have 
four members of their own. 

(3) In the Dominion of Canada^ the franchises in force 
in the separate provinces comprised in the Dominion have 
been adopted in establishing the qualifications of electors for 
representatives in the House of Commons. These qualifi- 
cations are briefly as follows : — 

(a) In Ontarioj residential Manhood Suffrage, the term of 
residence being within the province nine months, and 
within the municipality where elector votes from the time 
fixed for beginning to make up the assessment to the date 
of voting. 

{b) In Manitoba^ residential Manhood Sufirage : twelve 
months in province, three months in electoral district. 

{c) In British Columbia^ residential Manhood SuflFrage : 
six months in province, one month in electoral district. 

{d) In North-west TerritorieSy residential Manhood Suf- 
frage : twelve months in province, three months in 
electoral district. 

{e) In Quebec^ ownership or occupancy of real property ; 
or position as teacher or clergyman ; or possession of income 
or personal property of specified amounts from 100 to 
300 dols. Term of residence, five months in electoral 
district. 

[f) Nova Scotia and New Brunswick^ similar to Quebec, 
income and property qualifications ranging from 100 to 
400 dols. and term of residence twelve months. 

(g) Prince Edward Island^ full age, male, British subject 5 
twelve months' residence. 

(4) In Cape Colony the qualifications are : — 

{a) Occupation, jointly or separately, by any male not 
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under twenty-one years of age, within the Colony, of a 
house, warehouse, shop, or other building of the value of 
^75. (In Cape Town Electoral District the required 
value is only ^25.) Occupation must have lasted for 
twelve months prior to the day on which any registration 
of voters may commence, ana for the last three months 
within the electoral division for which person claims. 

(b) Persons in receipt of salary or wages at the rate of 
not less than ^50 per annum, earned within the Colony 
for a period of twelve months, and for the last three months 
within ithe electoral division for which claim is made. In 
Cape Town there is also a qualification based upon salary or 
wages not less than £2$ per annum, if with board and 
lodgings. 

{c) voters must be natural-born or naturalised subjects 
of the King. 

(d) Lunatics and criminals are excIudQd. 

(e) Claimants must be able to sign their name and write 
down their occupation and address. 

(5) Transvaal and Orange River Colony. In these 
Colonies the qualifications are identical, and may be 
summarised thus : — 

(a) Every white male British subject of the age of 
twenty-one years and upwards, who is not subject to any 
of the following disqualifications, viz. : — 

(i) Is not on full pay as a member of our regular forces. 

(ii) Has not been convicted of treason, or murder, or of 
any offence for which he had been imprisoned without the 
option of a fine, which term of imprisonment shall not 
have expired at least three years before register is made up. 

(iii.) Has not been in receipt of relief from public funds 
within six months of the commencement of the framing of 
the register. 

{b) As to the term of residence, voters must have resided 
in the Colony for a period of not less than six months before 
the commencement of the framing of the register, and must 
be bond fide residents in the electoral division where they are 
registered. 
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{c) Temporary absence is allowed for if the claimant has 
been resident for not less than six months within the three 
years preceding the framing of the register. 

It is clear from> these details that as a rule Manhood 
Sufihee is the rule, whereas in Australasia Adult Sufifrage 
prevails. 

B. — How Voters* Lists are Made Up. 

(i) In Australia the lists are made up by the chief 
electoral officer for the Commonwealth, assisted by a 
Commonwealth electoral officer for each State and a 
divisional returning officer for each electoral division, also 
an electoral registrar and assistant returning officer. The 
Commonwealth electoral registers are made up at public 
expense, and revision courts are held from time to time as 
may be fixed by proclamation. 

(2) In New Zealand the arrangements are somewhat 
similar to Australia, but the district registers are made up 
every year (to April 15th). 

(3) In Canada the voters* lists for the Dominion are the 
provincial electoral lists, which are in force for provincial 
elections, provided that such lists are not more than twelve 
months old. If the lists have been prepared for more than 
one year, the Governor appoints all necessary officers to 
prepare new lists for the Dominion elections. The pro- 
vincial lists, when prepared by the provincial authorities, 
are put into the hands of the King's Printer, who is bound 
to supply twenty copies to the sitting Member for the 
electoral district to which the list belongs, and twenty 
copies to the defeated candidate at the last Dominion 
election therein. Others may obtain copies on payment 
of a nominal charge. All the expenses of registration of 
the electors for Dominion Parliament are paid by the 
Treasury. 

(4) In the Cape of Good Hope the lists are made up by 
the field-cornet^ or other qualified persons, in each 
electoral division, who are thereafter called "registering 
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officers/' The lists are made up at public expense, and 
are renewed every two years. 

(5) In the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies the 
lists are made up by registering officers for each electoral 
division, appointed by the Governor by proclamation in 
the " Gazette " ; such proclamation fixes the date of the 
commencement and completion of lists. A fresh register is 
to be prepared every two years. 

It is noteworthy that in all the Colonies here referred to 
the principle of ^ one man one vote '' is firmly established. 
In Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the Transvaal, and 
Orange River Colony it is explicitly laid down that ^^ no 
person shall vote more than once at the same election,*' and 
in the Cape of Good Hope Registration of Voters Act 
(1899) heavy penalties are imposed for plural voting. The 
absurd and indefensible arrangement which is still in force 
in this country, under which a man can have as many votes 
as he happens to have freehold properties or occupied houses 
in difiFerent constituencies, whilst another man whose much 
larger amount of property is concentrated in one con- 
stituency has only one vote, has no analogy in any of our 
great self-governing Colonies. Moreover, it is there recog- 
nised that a Parliamentary vote is the due right of each and 
every citizen. 

C. — The Provisions for Taking the Poll 

at elections resemble each other in all the Colonies. 
Polling is by ballot, and precautions for insuring secrecy 
of voting are in force, very much resembling the arrange- 
ments to which we are accustomed in Great Britain and 
Ireland. There are, however, some points of difference 
which may be noted, e.g. : 

{a) The hours of polling are as follows : — 

In Australia from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

,, New Zealand ,, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

„ Canada „ o a.m. to 5 p.m. 

„ Cape of Good Hope „ a.m. to 6 p.m. 

,, Transvaal and Orange River Colony... „ 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
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{h) In New Zealand, Canada, and Cape of Good Hope 
all licensed premises are closed, in the first-mentioned after 
midday and in the last-mentioned from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
In Canada the sale of liquors is prohibited all day on 
polling day. 

{c) In New Zealand there is also provision for a general 
holiday after 12 noon on polling day. 

{d) In some of the Colonies facilities are given to infirm 
or absent voters for recording their votes, notably in Aus- 
tralia, where it is provided that if any female elector desires 
to vote by post, or if any elector, male or female, has reason 
to believe that he (or she) will on polling day be more than 
five miles from the polling place, or will be prevented by 
serious illness or infirmity from attending the polling place, 
he (or she) may, after the issue of the writ and before the 
polling day, make application for a postal vote certificate^ 
which has to be duly witnessed and attested before posting, 
according to special arrangements which still preserve the 
secrecy of the ballot. 

In New Zealand voting permits to vote in other districts 
are granted to absent voters if applied for before issue 
of writ. 

D. — Second Ballots or Preferential Voting. 

The Second Ballot has not been adopted in the Colonies, 
which have apparently not felt the need so strongly as some 
foreign countries have felt it, of some method to secure an 
absolute majority of all the electors voting for a successful 
candidate. In the Colony of Queensland, however, pro- 
vision has been made for securing this object. The 
provisions of the Consolidated Elections Act (1885 to 
1897), Clauses 78 (a) to 78 (h), which deal with this matter, 
enact that where more than two candidates are standing for 
one constituency, electors have the option of placing figures, 
1.^., 2, 3, or other subsequent number, opposite the names 
of candidates other than the one for whom they vote ; and 
in the event of no single candidate obtaining a clear majority 
of the votes polled, the two candidates who have obtained 
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the highest number of votes get the credit of second or 
third choice from the ballot papers of the electors who 
voted as their first choice for the other candidates, these 
being added to the votes received by the first two respec- 
tively, and the candidate who then has the highest total 
shall be elected. 

This method of securing proper representation of the 
wishes of the electors, thus avoiding the chance of a candi- 
date slipping in whose views may be those repudiated by a 
large majority of the electors, has been embodied in a Bill 
introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P. {seeposty Chapter X.). 

E. — Cost of Elections. 

In the Cape of Good Hope, the Transvaal, and Orange 
River Colony the expenses incurred by the returning 
officers are, as in this country, shared by the candidates, 
although in the case of our two most recent Colonies the 
pro rata share of each candidate is limited to ^^50. 

In elections for the Parliaments of the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and Canada provision is 
made for all the expenses incurred by returning officers 
being paid by the Treasury. In Queensland each candi- 
date deposits ^50, which is returned if a candidate polls 
one-fifth of the votes recorded for the successful candidate. 
In all these Colonies candidates have, of course, to find the 
expenses of their election campaigns, which are limited to a 
maximum of {^i<fi for election to the Australian Senate, 

100 to the Australian House of Representatives, and 

200 to the New Zealand Legislature. 

In Canada no limit appears to be fixed to the expenses of 
a candidate so long as he refrains from illegal expenditure. 

In Cape Colony the maximum expenditure (exclusive of 
candidate's personal expenses up to ^^150) allowed is ^150 
for 1,000 voters, and ^25 for every complete 500 additional 
voters. 

In the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies the 
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maximum allowed is ;^200 for 1,000 voters, and ^^25 for 
each 500 names above 1,000. 

From these details it appears that in our Colonies 
generally the cost of taking the poll is borne by public 
funds, and the legitimate expenses of a candidate's campaign 
are rigorously restricted. 

F. — Election Petition Procedure. 

A study of the course of procedure laid down for the 
regulation of election petitions in our self-governing 
Colonies discloses the fact that they all follow very much 
the same lines of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Preven- 
tion Act (1883) now in force in the United Kingdom. 

In New Zealand, Canada, and the Cape the offences 
scheduled as corrupt and illegal practices are held to invali- 
date the return of a candidate, if such offences have been 
committed by the candidate or his election agent, or with 
their knowledge and consent. In the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony the same rule is applied, but with 
greater stringency in the case of corrupt practices, for it is 
there decreed that if any agent of the candidate is a party 
to corrupt practices, including bribery, treating, undue 
influence, holding meetings in licensed premises, or perse- 
cution of voters, the election of such candidate shall be null 
and void. In Australia penalties ranging from ^2 to ;^200, 
or alternatively terms of imprisonment from one month to 
two years, are inflicted for electoral o£Fences. In Election 
petitions the High Court has jurisdiction either to try the 
petitions itself, or to refer them, when it sees fit, to the 
Supreme Court of the State in which the election was held. 
All the decisions of the Court, which is thus constituted as 
the Court of Disputed Returns, are absolutely final, and 
cannot be questioned in any way. The power of declaring 
an election void is not exercisable except in cases of bribery 
or undue influence, unless the Court is satisfied that the 
result of the election was actually affected by the corrupt 
or illegal practices proved against the candidate or his 
agents. 
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G. — How Constituencies are Formed and 

Regulated. 

In view of the widely different geographical conditions of 
the various Colonies and their different political histories, it 
is not surprising to find that they have adopted divergent 
methods of forming and regulating their Parliamentary con- 
stituencies. But we find in them all (with the exception 
of South Africa) an efibrt to reach as nearly as possible the 
same ideal, viz., equal electoral districts. 

(a) In the Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth 
it is provided that ^^each State shall be distributed into 
electoral divisions, equal in number to the number of 
Members of the House of Representatives to be chosen 
therein, and one Member shall be chosen in each division." 
It is further provided that " the whole number of electors 
in each State, as nearly as can be ascertained, shall be 
divided by the number of Members to be chosen therein." 
In making distribution of States into divisions the Com- 
missioners are instructed to give due consideration to 
physical features, means of communication, &c., but the 
margin of allowance is in no case to be greater than one- 
fifth more or one-fifth less than the average constituency. 
Redistribution of any State into divisions is made by the 
Governor-General by proclamation, when need requires it. 

{b) In New Zealand, after each Census, the whole 
Colony is divided into equal electoral districts ; but in 
computing the population 28 per cent, is added to the rural 
population. One Member is allocated to each electoral 
district, and the work of revision is undertaken by two 
commissions, each consisting of five members, one com- 
mission for the North Island and one for the South Island. 

{c) In the Dominion of Canada the House of Commons 
consists of 214 Members. The number is fixed under the 
provisions of the Act of Confederation, and the represen- 
tation is arranged after each decennial Census, by Act of 
Parliament — the basis being the Province of Quebec, which 
is always to have 65 representatives, and each of the 
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other provinces (North- West Territories excepted) such 
a number as will give the same proportion of representa- 
tives to its population as the number 65 bears to the 
population of Quebec. The North-west Territories, being 
both distant and sparsely populated, receive a larger repre- 
sentation in proportion to their population. The last 
revision (1904) worked out as follows: — 







Population to 
each Member. 


Number of 






Representatives, 


^^tlcDCC ••• ••• ... 




25.367 


65 


Ontario ... ... ... 




25^383 


86 


Nova Scotia 




25*532 


18 


New Brunswick 




25470 
25,812 


13 


Prince Edward Island 




4 


Manitoba 




25*521 


10 


British Columbia 




25,522 


7 


Yukon 




27,219 

i8>443 


I 


North- West Territories 




10 



Total 214 

(d) In Cape Colony the electoral divisions are arranged 
under four schedules, grouped geographically, under the 
Parliamentary Representation Act, 1898 ; but there is no 
provision for the electoral divisions being constituted 
according to population or on any other equality. This 
is intelligible in view of the complicated racial problems 
at the Cape. 

{e) In the new Constitution of the Transvaal (1906) 
provision is made for the Colony being divided into elec- 
toral divisions upon the completion of the registers of 
every alternate biennial registration, i,e,y once in every 
four years. The first Legislative Assembly consists of 
69 Members, of whom 34 are allotted to the Wit- 
watersrand Magisterial District, 6 Members to the Pre- 
toria Urban District, and 29 to the other areas. The 
quotient obtained by dividing the number of voters in these 
three areas by the number of Members to which it is 
entitled is the quota of voters for such areas. 

The number of electoral divisions in the Transvaal 
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may afterwards be increased, according to growth of popu- 
lation, till the number of Members reaches 75. 

For the Orange River Colony a similar arrangement 
is provided, the number of Members being fixed at 38 
for the first Legislative Assembly, which is to remain the 
minimum number, with 40 as the maximum. 

H. — ^Female Suffrage. 

The Australian Commonwealth and New Zealand are 
the pioneers of Female Suffrage in the Colonies. 

(a) In the Commonwealth Franchise Act of 1902 it 
is provided that ^^all persons, not under 21 years of age, 
whether male or female, married or unmarried," and 
who are otherwise not disqualified, shall be entitled to 
vote. 

(^) In New Zeakhd all adults resident for one year in 
the Colony and three months in their electoral district 
are entitled to vote. In both these Colonies provision is 
made whereby women shall not lose their votes, even if 
they change their names and their state by being married 
during the currency of the register in which they have been 
enrolled under their maiden names. 

In other British Colonies the demand for Female Suffrage 
has not yet become strong enough to place it in a promi- 
nent position. 



If we sum up in general terms the representative institu- 
tions of the self-governing British Colonies, we may say 
that in all there is for the white man Manhood Sum-age, 
with a residential qualification. 

In Australia and New Zealand there is also Jdult 
Suffrage^ i,e.y female and male suffrage, with a residential 
qualification similar to that required by male voters. 

In all our Colonies the principle of one man one vote is 
clearly accepted and closely defined. 

Again, in all these Colonies (except the Cape) we have 
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provision made for eqiutl electoral districts^ with automatic 
periodic revision of the constituencies. 

They have all adopted a system of Payment of Members 
(see p. 163), and have thus opened the way for men of 
ability to embark on a Parliamentary career, even although 
they may not be possessed of large private incomes. 

The provision is made in the Electoral Acts of Australia 
and New 2^1and for women and voters at a distance, as 
well as sick and infirm electors, to record their votes 
through the post. 

Temperance reformers will note the arrangements that 
are made in New Zealand, Canada, and Cape Colony for 
closing public-houses on polling day. 

Again, the Colonies are (with the exception of Cape 
Colony) at one in laying the cost of taking the poll, i.e.y 
the Returning Officer's charges, not on the candidate, but 
on the State ; this is joined, in Queensland and elsewhere, 
with a provision against vexatious or unwarranted candi- 
datures. 

Our Colonies have, of course, their own problems to 
face — racial, social, political, and economic ; in these we 
allow them freedom to seek their own salvation. Some of 
the solutions which they are now attempting do not com- 
mend themselves to all of us. But in some ways they have 
surely got the start of us, and in some ways we should do 
well to learn from them. Is not one of these directions 
that of attempting to make Parliament more popular and 
more completely the reflection of the people that it has 
been elected to serve ? 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FRANCHISE 

What ought to entitle a man to the right to vote ? 
Surely nothing so much as a real interest in the afiairs of 
his country. Yet is it not practically impossible to set up 
any system of franchise which would give to the deserving, 
intelligent, and patriotic man the vote and withhold it from 
the ignorant, indifferent, or disloyal ? How many there 
are, and always have been, who consider their votes a 
nuisance or a burden, who care not which way they vote if 
they are got to vote at all, and who are moved to give their 
votes by sordid, senseless, or unworthy motives! It has 
frequently been urged that a restricted franchise, whether 
limited by property, education, or other conditions, will be 
found to produce a more stable government because the 
electorate will be less prone to listen to the demagogue and 
be less moved by bursts of predatory or iconoclastic passion. 
But democracy is now a recognised institution of civilised 
countries. The Emperor of Austria has appealed (with 
success, apparently), from a Reichstag elected on a restricted 
franchise to one elected on the basis of Universal Suffrage ; 
the result promises to be more peaceful and steady govern- 
ment than has yet been the lot of his Empire under a 
Parliamentary regime. 

Universal Manhood Suffrage has been adopted for years 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, more recently in Bel- 
gium (since 1870), Holland, and Norway. In Italy there 
are certain conditions imposed with Manhood Suffrage 
which make it in theory not absolutely universal ; but in 
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practice, owing to the width and variety of the conditions, 
the suffrage may be said to be universal. The same is true 
of the Netherlands. But more important and convincing 
for our purpose is the fact that our great Canadian and 
Australasian Colonies elect their Parliaments on the basis of 
so broad a sufirage ; in New 2^aland women as well as 
men of adult age have the vote, in the Commonwealth of 
Australia Universal Adult Suffrage obtains ; in Canada, and 
in elections for the provincial Parliaments of Australia, 
Manhood Suffrage is the basis of the franchise. The case of 
South Africa, with its overwhelming black populations, 
proves, when examined, no exception to the statement that 
British instincts of political justice favour the widest pos- 
sible franchise, for the law of Cape Colony and the regula- 
lations concerning the election of the Legislatures in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colonies amount to the 
granting a vote to every white adult male who is established 
in the Colony. 

Interesting disquisitions might be made on the various 
checks to democratic government, to mob rule or ochloc- 
racy ; but the day has gone by for inveighing against what 
a Conservative statesman once called, when speaking against 
a reform in our registration laws, "tramphood suflfrage." 
In all of the various fancy franchises, conditions of the right 
to vote, and methods of giving greater voting weight to 
certain classes of society may be traced the natiu-al tendency 
either of the wealthy to distrust the cupidity of the poor, 
of the cultured to dislike the aims and manners of the 
proletariat, or of certain races, religions, or classes to retain, 
if possible, power over those opposed to them in blood, 
faith, or society. They are merely forms of class legisla- 
tion. The peculiar voting arrangements of Belgium, how- 
ever, may be here noted, partly because of their recent 
enactment, and being the result of an acute struggle for a 
more democratic franchise, and also because they allow of 
the plural vote on a much more rational basis than 
plural voting in Great Britain. In Belgium all citizens 
over twenty-five have the vote, if resident a year in their 
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communes. An additional vote is given in the following 
cases : {a) if a man is thirty-six years of age, married, with 
legitimate child, and paying taxes of not less than 5 francs 
a year ; {b) if a man of twenty-five owns immovable property 
to the vsdue of 2,000 francs, or has an income equivalent 
to the income derivable from such an estate ; {c) if receiv- 
ing at least 100 francs a year from Belgian funds. A third 
vote is given to citizens of twenty-five years who possess 
a certificate of higher education, or certain evidence of 
educational attainments. The law does not permit of any 
one holding more than three votes. In practice the plural 
voter in Belgium votes by having two or three papers given 
him when he presents himself at the poll ; his plural vote 
is thus exercised at one place, not, as with us, in di£Ferent 
constituencies. 

All citizens owe to the State to contribute to its well- 
being according to their means ; this is the true foundation 
of Universal Sufiage. A man owes it to the society in 
which he lives to defend it, if called on, even with armed 
service, to do in his turn the duties which may be required 
of him, such as to serve on a jury or to elect suitable men 
to office, and to contribute to the national taxation. In 
return for these duties a citizen receives among other rights, 
such as the right of protection to his life and property, the 
right to vote. Or rather, the duties and the rights of the 
citizen are different aspects of the fundamental relations 
between man and society. 

The question for us now is, Shall we actually adopt the 
principle of Manhood Suffrage in our electoral system ? 
Ten years ago the Liberal Party declared in favour of it 
(see Spence Watson, "The National Liberal Federation," 
p. 218). It is a principle to which the Conservative Party 
is not seriouslv opposed. Its adoption by other countries 
and by our Colonies, as well as the conditions of our present 
franchise, which are not such as to make any test, either of 
residence, property, or education, invariably necessary for 
any voter, really preclude any consistent logical opposition 
to what the National Liberal Federation decided in 1897 
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should be the basis of our voting in national afi&irs, viz., 
** Adult Manhood Suffrage and three months' residence in 
place of all existing qualifications." 

There are two aspects of this question which are too 
often forgotten and which point in the same direction, 
namely that a simple universal franchise is desirable. The 
one is the uncertainty and complexity of the present 
system, the other is its costliness. 

The complex uncertainty of the present system is due to 
many causes : that claims for a vote must be made in 
strictly legal form, addressed to definite persons within 
definite times ; must state in very precise and legal form the 
exact ground of the franchise claimed ; that certain con- 
ditions will entitle a man to a vote in a county that do not 
entitle him to a vote in a borough ; that in one borough 
certain conditions will give him a vote, which conditions 
do not give him a vote in a county or in other boroughs ; 
and so forth. If a man's name is omitted from the over- 
seers' lists, or he claims in a wrong form or a day later than 
the legal date, or if he remove from one constituency to 
another, there is almost certainly a whole year's dis- 
franchisement. 

The costliness of the present system is a natural result ot 
its cumbersome character. When officials have to prepare 
and publish half a score of different lists with various 
details and qualifications carrying back the time of inquiry 
over twelve months past, when inquiries have to be 
instigated into the conditions of tenancy and ownership- 
then time, labour, paper, and printing are all freely ex- 
pended. The system of registration as at present carried 
on necessitates also a party agent in each constituency ; 
frequently there are two party agents of the opposing 
parties constantly employed in each constituency ; their 
annual salaries, offices, extra assistance at registration times, 
their travelling, secretarial, and other expenses amount to no 
small sum. Beyond these, there are the Revising Barristers 
and their courts, covering the whole country, to be main- 
tained. Lastly, there is the very elaborate and needlessly 
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complicated register of voters which has to be printed by 
the County and County Borough Councils. 

To form any exact estimate of the total cost of our regis- 
tration system to the nation would be a long and difficult 
task. But undoubtedly the bill would run into many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds annually. A Conserva- 
tive statesman who made a special study of this question, 
Sir Edward Clarke, estimated that in 1894 the local authori- 
ties spent over ^^ 300,000 in making up, printing, and pub- 
lishing the lists of voters. He estimated the further cost to 
Members of Parliament, candidates, and local associations at 
a further ^500,000 ; that is to say, that, by an estimate 
made thirteen years ago, over three-quarters of a million 
was the cost of our registration system. Since then the 
population of the United Kingdom has increased consider- 
ably, and the last few years have seen a greatly increased 
political activity in certain parts of the country. The 
expenditure of 1894 is certainly largely exceeded now. 

Moreover, the expenditure of local authorities and the 
cost of political workers and organisations do not exhaust 
the outgoings in this direction. The expenses of revising 
the voting lists is borne by the central Government. The 
Sherifis revise the lists in Scotland ; in England, Wales, 
and Ireland this duty is done by Revising Barristers. For 
England and Wales the amount paid to Revising Barristers 
in 1906 was /25,462 los., and for Ireland ^3,888 5s. In 
Scotland the oherifis have salaries which embrace payment 
for this and various other duties. The cost of holding 
Revising Barristers' courts in England and Wales alone in 
1906 was ;^ 1 2,7 30 OS. lod. Here there are items in con- 
nection with the mere revision of the lists which cost the 
country ^42,080 15s. lod. With the other unascertainable 
items, viz., the costs of the courts in Ireland and Scotland 
and the proportion of Sherifis' salaries attributable to the 
performance of revision duties in Scotland, the total cost 
of revising the lists of the United Kingdom must be at 
least over ^45,000. 

Taking the expenditure connected with our present 
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registration system to local and central government, to 
individual politicians, and to political associations, the total 
cost must be about ^^ 850,000 per annnm. This is an 
enormous bill to pay for a system which no one likes and 
which causes every year great but quite needless trouble, 
friction, and injustice. 

The number of voters registered in 1906 as entitled to 
vote for Members of Parliament in 1907 was 7,446,636. If 
we ignore the facts that the cost of registration includes the 
cost of making lists also for local government purposes, in 
burgess lists in municipal boroughs, and of parochial electors 
in rural areas, and that in these lists many women's names are 
included, we may conveniently note that these 7,446,636 
voters cost the country about ^850,000. The average 
annual cost, therefore, of merely registering the voters 
amounts to over 2s. 3d. per voter. This is a perfectly 
monstrous waste of money, a large part of which falls on 
those poor ratepayers whose bitter cry is often being heard 
and always being exploited ! 

When we come to look closer into the facts of the expen- 
diture on registration it is clear how very easily money flovirs 
away in this direction. Here are some figures of the cost 
to the local authorities of making the lists before presenting 
them for the correction and confirmation of the Revising 
Barrister : — 

In 1906 in Bermondsey the cost was lod. per name. 
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The cost of printing of lists before revision (and remember 
that they are printed again in a di£Ferent form and entirely 
afresh when passed by the Barristers) was as follows : — 
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In 1906 in Fulham the cost was 15s. per 100 names. 
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The cost of registration varies very greatly in diflFerent 
districts, as the foregoing figures clearly show. This is 
due not only to the laxer or stricter economy in employing 
labour or making contracts of the various local authorities ; 
it is due partly to the character of the district, to the view 
of their duties taken by the authorities, and to other circum- 
stances. Thus in a working-class district where there are 
many removals it is obviously more difficult and costly in 
officials' time and work to prepare a list. In some districts 
the authorities feel it their duty to follow up removals and to 
institute exact inquiries into the various occupiers of tene- 
ment houses with a view to make their list as full and 
complete as possible ; in others the rate-book is taken as the 
basis of the list, and as few alterations and additions as 
possible are made. In some places the numerous wards, 
parishes, and other local divisions make the lists unusually 
complicated and costly ; thus in Bermondsey 90 separate 
lists have to be made, in Southwark 140, and in 
Camberwell over 300. 

The obvious comment on this is. Why not have a simple 
single qualification ? Why not register every man as a 
voter in respect of his usual place of abode ? When any 
man can show (or declare) that he has been for three 
months domiciled in a place, why not inscribe him on the 
list as residing there ? And why not let him remain on the 
list until he changes his home ? 

These questions may be answered by sketching a scheme 
which would solve the franchise and the registration diffi- 
culties at the same time. Suppose that, following the lines 
on which Colonial legislation has proceeded, a law were 
passed with leading principles as follows : — 
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1. The franchise is granted to all adult males who are not 
paupers, imbeciles, aliens, lunatics, or convicted of felony or 
misdemeanour. 

2. Any male inhabitant of the United Kingdom shall be 
entitled to vote in the locality in which he usually resides 
and (except under special circumstances) in no other. 

3. The lists of electors shall be prepared by special 
officials, appointed and paid by the county and county 
borough authorities. These officials shall be empowered to 
obtain from all overseers, clerks to local bodies, registrars, 
landlords, employers and others such information as shall 
enable them to make the lists as complete and accurate as 
possible. 

4. A residence of three months in any locality shall 
entitle a man at any time to be registered in that locality. 
He may be required to sign a declaration of his being a 
British subject, or of his previous residence (his previous 
place of registration). 

5. Claims to be registered as voters may be sent in at 
any time to the registration officials, who shall be bound to 
inquire into such claims within fourteen days and to place 
the names of such claimants as they think authorised on 
the lists forthwith. To any one claiming thus they shall 
intimate in writing the result of their action. 

6. Registration officials shall, in the first instance, decide 
on the legality of all claims. If any voter objects to any 
person as being illegally placed or retained on the list of 
voters, he may appeal to the County Court, who shall 
decide on the claims of any person who has sought to 
establish his right to the franchise but has been refused. 

7. Lists shall be brought up to date and published afresh 
every year, but supplementary lists shall be published every 
month (or every two months). The lists of voters shall 
be arranged as far as possible in topographical order ; the 
names of persons living in close proximity shall be printed 
together. In order to facilitate registration, local autho- 
rities shall have powers given them at the request of 
registration officials to number houses in streets or villages, 
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and to cause houses and districts to bear numbers or names 
which will enable them to be more easily distinguished. 

8. No voter shall be registered in respect of more than 
one residence for purposes of Imperial politics (for local 
elections he may be registered in the different areas in 
which he pays local rates) ; but if a man has more residences 
than one he can elect in respect of which he will vote, 
provided that he may not change his voting place within 
twelve months, if he continues to retain the residence in 
respect of which he has elected to be enrolled. The same 
list shall serve for local elections as well as Parliamentary 
elections, but in order to exclude from the latter plural 
voters and also female voters, if Female Suffrage were still 
withheld by Parliament, an asterisk or other distinguishing 
mark would be placed against the names of those who 
might vote at a local, but not at a Parliamentary, 
election. 

The question might be raised whether when a man is 
only entitled to be registered as a Parliamentary voter 
once — i.e.y to vote once — he ought to be entitled to give 
more than one municipal vote. At present a voter may be 
registered more than once in a county (as a county elector) 
or in a municipal borough, but he can only vote once at one 
election ; he can only vote in one ward at the municipal 
elections on November ist ; he can only vote in one 
County Council division, at a general election of county 
councillors. In France it is the rule to admit a man as 
a voter in only one commune ; hence he never has more 
than a vote for a single local election. Probably it will be 
considered both wise and just to allow a man to vote in 
local elections wherever he has a residence or is a ratepayer ; 
taxation and representation go together as a principle of our 
theory of government. 

The scheme of franchise reform which has been here 
outlined will be admitted to have these advantages over our 
present system — much greater simplicity and directness ; 
much less cost both to the ratepayer, the taxpayer, and 
the resources of politicians and political associations ; the 
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possibility of much fewer cases of injustice resulting in 
disenfranchisement for a long period. It is clear that 
beyond these other advantages it would round off and 
harmonise the theory and practice of our democratic 
institutions.^ 

The extreme simplicity of a single franchise in place of 
our present complicated and multiform franchise will be 
seen by study of Sir Charles Dilke's Single Franchise Bill, 
which is printed in the Appendix (p. 174/). 

* The methods recommended in this chapter have been arrived 
at by study both of our existing system and of the system in use 
in our colonies. The election law of Queensland (the Elections 
Acts, 1 885-1 897), consolidated in an Act of 1896 (No. 26), may be 
taken as a very full, clear, and practical instance of a democratic 
election system on genuinely British lines. 
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^^ If we ever come to discuss the question of the suffrage 
in a fundamental manner • . . in my judgment . • . the 
question of relaxing the restrictions which are now im- 
posed on the voting of women will have to be considered." 
It was the late Marquis of Salisbury who spoke these words, 
in 1 89 1. They express a very general feeling to-day. We 
cannot consider any change in our electoral methods with- 
out having to &ce the issue whether that change should 
not include the conferring of the Parliamentary franchise 
on women. 

In the past few months there has been a campaign carried 
on by a number of able, devoted, and courageous women, 
who have espoused the cause of forcing on the public notice, 
by new and unusual methods, the demand that women 
should be given the Parliamentary vote, so that recently 
the question has (received a prominence (not to say a 
notoriety) which it has never received before in England. 

It may be convenient to summarise here some of the 
main arguments for and against the proposed reform. 

It is said that women should be admitted to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise for many reasons, of which the following 
seven may be said to be the most generally recognised : — 

I. They pay taxes equally with men, and taxation 
without representation is repugnant to our principles of 
justice. 
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II. They have already the vote in local and municipal 
elections and no one would think of proposing to deprive 
them of it. 

III. Many women are as keenly and actively interested 
in politics as men and could as intelligently exercise the 
franchise. 

IV. Public questions aflFecting women will never be 
properly considered or decided by Parliament till women 
have a direct voice in electing representatives in Parliament, 

V. Women are already admitted to the full franchise in 
certain British Colonies, notably New Zealand and the 
Commonwealth of Australia,* and the results have been in 
no way discreditable to women or disadvantageous to the 
State. 

VI. In some foreign countries, e.g.y certain States of the 
U.S.A. and Finland, women are admitted to the full 
franchise, and even are eligible for election as members 
of the legislatures, and no disastrous results have followed. 
They are also eligible for election to our municipal 
bodies. 

VII. Women's influence in politics is undoubted, though 
largely indirect and undefinable, and if admitted to have 
direct influence at elections they would cause moral issues 
to be more seriously treated and all serious issues to be more 
morally decided. 

On the other side the opponents of Women's Suffrage, 
including as they doubtless do not only the large class of 
cynical politicians of both sexes, but many weighty thinkers, 
urge the following reasons against extending the franchise 
to women : — 

I. The great majority of women are quite indifferent to 
the franchise ; the demand for Woman's Sui&age comes 
only from a very few women, certainly less than lo per 
cent. To admit so many electors who are undoubtedly 
completely indifferent to, and ignorant of, public questions 
is a dangerous policy. 

II. Women's work and duties are primarily domestic, 
connected with the rearing and education of children, the 
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maintenance and sweetening of home life, and to give 
them a parity with men at Parliamentary elections would 
increase the dangers which already threaten the home life 
and family institutions of society. 

III. Women who desire to enter politics and to 
influence public opinion have already plenty of opportuni- 
ties to do so ; their influence over men is and always 
must be so great and of such a magnetic character that 
they have inevitably the power to affect public policy 
profoundly. 

IV. Women will be always subject to certain influences 
that are hostile to the progress of society ; they would be 
as voters far too much under the influence of priest or 
passion. They, or many of them, could be got to vote as 
masters, landlords, or parsons most influenced them. 

V. Women as a whole will always take less intelligent 
interest in politics than men ; public questions will never 
so much influence them as private concerns ; and democracy 
plus Female Suffrage would give us an electorate more 
ignorant and more subject to waves of popular infatuation 
than at present. 

VI. If the franchise is to be extended to women on 
equal terms with men, then Adult Suffrage (Manhood- 
cum- Womanhood Suffrage) must be the result. This 
would be a revolution, not a reform, and the public, and 
especially the female public, is neither prepared for, nor 
desirous of, such a change. 

VII. The recent agitation in favour of Woman's Suffrage 
and the methods of the so-called ^^ Suffiagettes " prove that 
women, however generous, able, and devoted they may be, 
do not as a body possess that tact and spirit of compromise 
and practical dealing with existing questions which is 
essential in the higher work of politics. And as the ad- 
mission to the Parliamentary vote must (sooner or later) 
carry the right to be elected as Members of Parliament, 
the change would not make for the welfare of the nation 
nor the dignity of the House of Commons. 

This statement of the arguments for and against 
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Woman's Suffrage is not exhaustive of all the lines on 
which the proposal is advanced and attacked. But these 
are the main arguments which seem to appeal most to the 
serious politicians of each side ; they are those which the 
opposing camps seem to consider most cogent ; they 
embrace all the really serious issues of the question. 

The question has now been constantly before the public 
for over a generation — ever since, in 1870, John Stuart Mill 
gave it the weight and dignity of his strong, and even 
passionate, support. The last House of Commons (pre- 
dominantly Conservative) passed the Second Reading of the 
Woman's Suffrage Bill by a very large majority ; a large 
majority of the present House of Commons (predominantly 
Liberal) is known to be in favour of the principle. So 
many Members of all parties favour Woman's Sufirage, that 
a Parliamentary majority in the Lower House seems 
assured. How the House of Lords would regard the 
proposal is unknown. 

In the country the proposal to give the parliamentary 
vote to women is not a popular cry. The average English- 
man has a strong sense of propriety and order, and political 
ladies, and especially the violent methods of recent female 
agitators, offend his sense of decency and dignity. Among 
most working men there is a strong feeling that women 
must not encroach on the labour field of men, and Woman's 
Sufirage is looked at in this connection. The chance of a 
great wave of feeling among the people in favour of the 
change is not great. The fact that so many injustices 
bearing on women have been removed in recent years by a 
Parliament elected by and composed of men — e.g.^ such in- 
justices as have been remedied by the Married Women's 
Property Act and Criminal Law Amendment Act — proves 
that women's interests are not entirely neglected in Parlia- 
ment ; so at least thinks the average Englishman. 

The writer, always a supporter of the cause of Woman's 
Sufirage, and believing that the example and experience of 
New Zealand and Australia are in this matter of great sig- 
nificance, suggests that a solution of the question in England 
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to-day might be found if a policy were considered and 
adopted on the following lines : — 

Failing the attempt to get the Government to adopt 
Woman's Suffiage as part of their actual programme, time 
should be obtained from the Government for a debate and 
division on the subject in each Parliamentary Session, and a 
pledge should be obtained from the leading Members of both 
parties that when the electoral problems of redistribution of 
seats and the franchise come to be settled by new legislation 
the question of Woman's Suffrage will be allowed to be 
placed before the House of Commons in such a manner that 
party pressure will not be invoked to urge either the adop- 
tion or rejection of the change. On undertakings to this 
eflFect being given by the Government and the Opposition, 
the advocates of Woman's Suffrage would be well advised to 
cease their methods of resorting to force, and courting im- 
prisonment for creating disturbances at Westminster, of 
organising confusion at meetings addressed by Cabinet 
Ministers, and of opposing all Government candidates at 
elections (even when those candidates are strong sup- 
porters of " votes for women ") because the Government 
has not brought in, and given exclusive preference to, 
legislation extending the Parliamentary franchise to females. 

If the electorate see that women would use the vote wisely, 
and especially if the women of Britain are educated in a 
manner so as to desire and deserve the vote, the franchise 
will come ; and in this period of agitation, which ought to 
be as much one of educating as of awakening the public, the 
methods and exact aims of the advocates of Women's 
Suffrage are of vital importance. It would therefore be well 
for women to distinctly repudiate the desire to have female 
representatives in Parliament, and to express themselves 
ready to have the eligibility of women to sit in the Houses 
of Parliament definitely denied in prospective legislation. 
The feeling of the average citizen is much more strongly 
against seeing women in Parliament than against women 
being entitled to record their votes at the polls. Probably, 
therefore, an authoritative repudiation of any desire to 
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have women sitting in Parlianient would greadjr advance 
the movement in public esteem. At anjr rate, even if such 
a declaration were unwelcome to those who hold as a goq>el 
the complete equality of the sexes, the desire to have 
women in Parliament might be well kept in check for the 
present, in the hope that the larger poUcj would be best 
obtained by first securing the franchise to women. 
• A further suggestion is here put forward, one of a 
practical nature, which it is believed would narrow and 
make clear the issue. Why not announce that in the 
event of Manhood Su£&age being made the basis of a reform 
of our law, women would be content to receive the vote 
only if they made a written claim for it ? This would 
mean that whereas it would be presumably the duty of the 
registration officials to seek out the whereabouts and place 
on the list of voters every male above twenty-one, it would 
be their duty only to place women on the voting lists when 
women came forward and claimed to have their names 
entered on the register. In view of the very ereat number 
of women who desire to be kept free of the Parliamentary 
vote and would not use it were it granted them, it would be 
a great saving of labour and expense if only those women 
were registered who desired to use the franchise. It might 
be urged that this b not to grant the franchise to women 
on identical terms with men ; but the difference is a 
practiced, not a theoretical, one. Woman's Suffiage would 
only be granted even subject to this condition if the nation 
were clear that women equally with men were entitled to 
the vote. 

The great majority of thinking politicians, including men 
on both sides of politics, is more and more convinced of the 
justice of women's demand for the vote. On the other 
hand, the mass of men, who think with effort, especially 
upon any new subject, and who accept any great change 
slowly and without enthusiasm, need to be convinced that 
the demand for the vote is one that will not upset the 
existing order of society and will not make women the 
masters of men. To educate the mass of women in 
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the country and to convince men seems to be the present 
duty of the apostles of Woman's Sufirage. 

Mr. Dickinson's Bill to remove the bar of sex and admit 
women to the Parliamentary franchise is given in the 
Appendix (p. 176). 
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CHAPTER VII 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

The representation of the British people in Parliament has 
always been (with insignificant exceptions) by means of 
constituencies, each returning one Member, who has been 
elected by the voters who have each had a single vote at 
the poll. It has been left to the chances of the polls to 
elect more of one party or another, and the government of 
the country has been placed in the hands of the party having 
the majority in the House of Commons thus elected. 

Under this system it is possible for a party in a majority 
in the co:intry to be in a minority in the House : this has 
actually happened as a result of the General Elections of 
1874 and 1886. It has always happened that votes polled 
in the country are not proportionate to the parties elected 
to Parliament. 

In an interesting paper read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society by J. Rooke Corbett (" Recent Electoral 
Statistics," published by Hey wood, Manchester, 1906), the 
votes polled by the Liberal (including Labour and Nation- 
alist) and the Conservative Parties at the last six General 
Elections have been analysed. From Mr. Corbett's work 
the following results are worth quoting : — 

Number of 
General Electton. Party Victorious. Parliamentary Majodty of Electors. 

Majorities. 

1885 Liberal 158 5641391 Liberal 

1886 Conservative 104 65,178 Liberal 

1892 Liberal 44 190,974 Liberal 

1895 Conservative 150 117473 Conservative 

1900 Conservative 134 I57)4i7 Conservative 

1906 Liberal 350 901,017 Liberal 
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These figures, which are based in the fourth column, not 
only on votes polled but on a substantial and hir allowance 
being made for unopposed returns, show that in 1886 the 
Conservatives were in a large majority of 104 Members 
in Parliament, though in a minority in the country of over 
60,000 votes, and that in 1892 though the Liberal majority 
in the country was greater than the Conservative majorities 
in either 1886, 1895 or 1900, the three General Elections 
at which that party carried the day, the Liberal Parlia- 
mentary majority was only 44, about one-third of the 
average Conservative Parliamentary majority at those three 
elections. Generally, fortune has fevoured the Conservative 
rather than the Liberal Party, for its aggregate majorities in 
votes at the six last General Elections have been 1,717,560 
against the Conservative aggregate of 274,890, yet the Con- 
servative Party has been in power for se^^enteen out of twenty- 
two years, and all that time with a Parliamentary majority far 
in excess of that to which it was entitled on the votes polled 
in the country. In fact, it may be said to be invariably the 
case that the party distribution of seats in the House of 
Commons is out of proportion to the votes cast for the 
candidates who are elected. This has been most strikingly 
the case after the General Elections of 1900 and 1906 ; 
the House of Commons elected in those years contained 
large majorities in support of Conservative and Liberal 
Governments respectively, which in each case received a 
substantial but proportionately less majority at the polls. 

It is obvious on brief consideration that so long as the 
single-member constituency is the basis of representation 
this is sure to recur. There are 670 Members of the 
House of Commons, 616 elected by 616 single-member 
constituencies, and 54 elected by 27 two-member con- 
stituencies, which are as follows : in England, the boroughs 
of Bath, Blackbiu-n, Bolton, Brighton, Derby, Devonport, 
Halifax, Ipswich, Leicester, City of London, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, Preston, Southampton, Stockport, Sunderland, 
and York ; in Wales, Merthyr Tydvil ; in Scotland, 
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Dundee ; in Ireland, Cork ; and the three Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. In these two-member 
or ^^ double-barrelled " constituencies voters have the right to 
vote for two candidates, but not to give two votes to one 
candidate ; thus in all constituencies where there is a strict 
party vote between two parties a majority of i may 
secure complete representation. Therefore, with a majority 
of I in each of the 643 constituencies of the United 
Kingdom, one party could obtain the whole of the 670 
seats in Parliament, though out of 7,000,000 voters the 
true proportion of seats to be given to each party would be 
335, and the Parliamentary majority would vanish to an 
equality. This, of course, is an extreme and purely hypo- 
thetical case, besides it assumes that there are only two 
parties in the State, and that voters all give their votes for 
one party or the other. Of course, as a matter of fiict, 
many vote for a particular candidate, and others for a 
particular measure or proposal, rather than for a particular 
party. But the supposition of one party securing all the 
seats in Parliament with a very small margin of votes in 
each constituency is sufficiently near possibility. Here, 
then, is the imperfection and uncertainty of our present 
system, and here is an undoubted weakness of the sinde- 
member constituency : it is capable of giving, indeed it 
frequently gives, a huge Parliamentary majority to an 
insignificant majority of electors. 

There is also another possible evil of the single-member 
constituency system. A minority in the country may 
obtain a majority in Parliament. How this may be is 
easily seen if we assume that in 400 constituencies the A 
party gets a majority of only one in each 5 in these con- 
stituencies it obtains 400 Members, though only a majority 
of 400 votes ; in the other 243 constituencies the B party 
is victorious with a majority in each of 1,000 votes ; here 
the B party secures 270 seats (including the 27 double- 
barrelled constituencies) and a majority of 243,000 voters 
in all. The result of this imagmary General Election 
will be — 
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A party, 400 seats, with 400 votes majority. 

B party, 270 seats, with 243,000 votes majority. 
In this case B party will have polled 242,600 votes more 
in the coimtry, but be in a minority in Parliament of 130 
Members. Another extreme and improbable case, no doubt ! 
But what has happened, in 1895, may very well happen 
again, and a Government may get a lease of power for 
many years, as the Conservatives did then, by the fortunes 
of unproportional representation. It might even happen 
that by some electoral good fortune of this sort Protec- 
tionists might with an unrepresentative Parliamentary 
majority destroy our Free Trade commercial supremacy, 
or Socialists, with only a small part of the country behind 
them, dethrone the principle of private property. 

The uncertainty and possible injustice which must at 
times arise under any system of single-member consti- 
tuencies have made many of our best thinkers and prac- 
tical politicians willing to give up our single-member 
constituencies in order that in larger constituencies under 
a difierent system of voting representatives might be elected 
who would represent the difierent parties in due proportion. 

No one will deny that if in the country there were 
500,000 Conservatives, 409,000 Liberals, 300,000 National- 
ists, and 200,000 Socialists, a Parliament composed of 50 
Conservative, 40 Liberal, 30 Nationalist, and 20 Socialist 
members would fairly and properly represent the diflFerent 
political parties. Why, then, it may be asked, have we not 
got a system which would secure representation on these 
lines and give the numbers in Parliament proportionate to 
the voting strength in the country ? The answer to this 
question is twofold. 

First, our traditional representation has been by each 
area electing a single representative. This is the system 
which has grown strong with British institutions, has been 
copied by our Colonies and by foreign countries, and which 
has in its favour that it puts a locality in a close and definite 
personal relation to its Parliamentary representative, that it 
is extremely simple and intelligible, and that for practical 
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purposes of electioneering and voting it is as easy as any 
system can well be made. 

Secondly, the single-member system survives because it 
is an established institution, confronted by no clear and 
definite system of Proportional Representation which can 
take its place by capturing the popular imagination. 

Any serious attempt to face the whole problem of the 
representation of the people must face this problem — how 
to make representation really fair. The more it is felt that 
Parliament must reflect the nation the more will men be 
inclined to adopt some plan that will insure to minorities 
as well as to majorities a fair representation in Parliament. 
With us in England it seems as if we should have increas- 
ingly in future more political parties ; in the Conservative 
Party are two divergent tendencies at present, one Protec- 
tionist but democratic and favourable to social reform, the 
other Free Trade but aristocratic and devoted to the 
privileges of the Established Church and the landed nobility. 
In the Labour Party there is the avowedly Socialist element 
and the anti-Socialist group. In the Liberal Party there 
may be divisions developed if the opposition of the Upper 
House to all reforms is so overcome that Liberal legislation 
can be as easily passed when a Liberal Government is in 
power as Conservative Bills under a Conservative regime. 
Generally, the political outlook points to an increasing need 
of Proportional Representation, meaning by that term a 
fair representation to all parties, to minorities as well as the 
majority. 

Admitting that we do not desire to see a continuance of 
what has been invariably the case in the past. Parliament 
remaining of a complexion that is not warranted by the 
feeling in the country, and facing the fact that parties will 
be less in future confined to two opposing forces, we shall 
find as soon as we begin to seek for means of representing 
minorities as well as majorities that there are many various 
methods in Proportional Representation. Since the middle 
of the eighteenth century philosophers and politicians of 
this and other countries have developed theories and systems 
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for securing the best possible representation of the electors 
of diflFerent views. The past fifty years have seen many 
different methods put into practice in different countries. 
These proposals and methods fall roughly into four classes : 
(i) the Limited Vote ; (2) the Cumulative Vote ; (3) the 
Elective Quotient; (4) the Party List Method. They 
may be conveniently considered in this order. 

I. The Limited Vote is the power to vote for a fewer 
number of candidates than the number that are to be elected 
in a given constituency. Thus before 1885 in Liverpool 
and Birmingham and other constituencies three Members 
were elected and voters could only vote for two candidates ; 
and generally it resulted in the dominant party securing 
two seats and the party in a minority securing one only. 
This was always the case in Liverpool. In Birmingham 
the Liberal Party were so well organised that by issuing 
instructions to their supporters how to vote they managed 
to secure all three seats. It exists also in Japan, where 
each voter has only one vote to give in constituencies 
returning a large number of members. 

II. The Cumulative Vote allows electors where more 
than one candidate is to be elected to devote their votes to 
one candidate to the exclusion of others. Thus, if nine 
candidates are to be elected and each elector has nine votes 
he may give nine to one candidate, or can divide them in 
any way he pleases between nine or fewer candidates. 
This system was in vogue for School Board elections till 
School Board elections were abolished by the Education 
Acts of 1902 and 1903. The system was also in force 
for Guardians' elections previous to the Parish Councils Act 
of 1886. But it is in nature so unscientific in theory and 
in practice it produced such extraordinary results that its 
disappearance from our system of elections was regretted by 
very few. 

III. The Elective Quotient System has been adopted in 
foreign countries in various forms ; it rests on the principle 
that every candidate who receives as many votes as the 
quotient when the number of voters is divided by the 
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number of candidates to be elected is regarded as elected. 
This number is technically spoken of as the ^^ quota," and 
the theory of it rests on this simple idea, that in a single- 
member constituency one half of the votes cast, plus one, is 
sufficient to secure election ; in a two-member constituency, 
in which each voter had only a single vote, a third of the 
votes, plus one, must secure election ; in a three-member 
constituency a quarter of the votes polled (i.^., always 
supposing each voter has only one vote), plus one, would 
secure election, and so on. Or the matter may be put 
otherwise : If three Members are to be elected in a con- 
stituency, where each voter has only one vote, then suppose 
3,000 voters had polled, any candidate polling i,ooo would 
be entitled to election ; if four were to be elected, and 
3,000 had polled, then 3,000 divided by four, 1.^., 750 votes, 
would carry election. This fact is the basis of the Elective 
Quotient system of proportional representation. 

This principle can be joined to the idea of the transfer- 
able vote, by which a voter having marked i opposite the 
name of the candidate he most desires to see elected, pro- 
ceeds to indicate his order of preference among the other 
candidates by marking 2, 3, 4, &c., among the rest ; in 
counting the votes, when any candidate has received enough 
votes, i.e,j the support of enough voters who have placed i 
opposite his name on their papers, his surplus above the 
quota is distributed according to a fixed rule among the 
other candidates ; those who were marked 2 on papers on 
which elected candidates were marked i receive the 
surplus or the transferred votes till they receive enough 
to carry their election. And so on, until the required 
number of Members are found elected on having received 
the necessary quota. 

Let us imagine a contested election, in which there are 
1,000 electors who have voted and 5 candidates have to 
be elected, the quotient is (1,000 -j- 5 =) 200 + i ; any 
candidate to be elected here must receive 201 votes. Now, 
in this case it is plain that if of the 1,000 electors 600 had 
voted for Socialists, 200 for Unionists, and 200 for Liberals 
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the justice of the case would be met by the election of 
3 Socialists, i Unionist, and i Liberal as the 5 Members. 
This would actually be attained by the system just described, 
supposing that the Socialists had marked their papers so as 
to transfer their preference from one Socialist candidate to 
another and if the Unionists and Liberals had done the 
same. In practice, however, there would be cross-voting ; 
many voters would prefer the record or character of certain 
candidates to strict party ties, and the matter would be 
further complicated by the quota going into fractions. 
Rules are needed for such contingencies, but the principle 
and practice of an election carried on by this method is 
clear to any thoughtful man, and so simple in practice that 
any one who has sense enough to form a political judgment 
would have sense enough to exercise his vote aright, even 
though the conditions are slightly more developed than 
when an election takes place in a single-member con- 
stituency between two candidates, and where each voter 
can only put his cross against one name. He would only 
need to put i, 2, 3, etc., opposite the names of several 
candidates in the order of his preference. 

This method of voting is that in operation in Denmark 
and is the system advocated by the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society. It is the essential part of the method advo- 
cated by Thomas Hare, the father of Proportionate 
Representation in our country. 

IV. The Party List System must be separately enume- 
rated, though it is a variant of the Quotient System. It is 
distinct in introducing an entirely new principle, the 
recognition of parties in the official conduct of the election. 
This is the system on which the Belgian Parliament is 
elected, and it is known by the name of its Belgian 
originator. Monsieur d'Hondt. A variant of the system is 
in practice in several parts of Switzerland, where it is 
known as the Hagenbach-Bischoff method, from the 
eminent Basle professor whose advocacy of the method 
has done much towards the adoption of the cause, and who 
has given his name to a form of this system adopted by 
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several of the Swiss cantons. Other variants of the same 
method are in practice in Finland and Sweden. 

In the Party List System the elector gives his vote for 
the party list, on which the candidate is enrolled, when he 
gives a vote to any candidate. This system has gained in 
popularity since it has succeeded in giving to paramount 
minorities a more equitable representation, enabling them 
to make their rights recognised and their influence felt. 
The essential elements of this method are the following : 
Nomination of candidates is made in the form of party lists 
(even an independent candidate running alone is regarded as 
a party list) ; a candidate nominated on more lists than one 
has to choose to which list he wishes to be reckoned. If he 
, fails to do this, votes given to him are divided among the 
various lists on which his name appears ; votes are counted 
first as for the individual voted for and then as for the list on 
which he stands ; the various lists receive the proportionate 
number of members according to the numbers that have 
voted for them ; thus, if out of i,ooo electors who have 
polled the Socialist list gets 600 votes, the Liberal list 200, 
and the Conservative 200, then supposing there are 5 
members to be elected, the 3 Socialists whose personsd 
votes are the highest will be returned, with each of the 
candidates who stand highest on the Liberal and the 
Conservative lists. 

Under this method, which is a popular variant of the 
Quotient Election method, it is clear that though an elector 
may give as many votes as there are candidates to be elected, 
he may distribute these as he likes among the candidates of 
one or more party groups, and they are counted so that the 
various totals received by the different candidates of each 
party list are massed to determine how many seats are to be 
allotted to each party. Thus, though avowedly a Party List 
method, this system has this advantage, that it allows voters 
to support men from different parties and to elect the best 
men, irrespective of party ties — a course which should be 
more common everywhere. For local elections and in 
countries like Switzerland, where democratic government, 
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freedom from ecclesiastical domination, and other objects 
for which some countries are still fighting seem already 
attained, where therefore persons rather than parties are 
considered, this system seems specially adapted. 

In considering and comparing these various forms of 
Proportional Representation, certain facts are evident. First, 
any attempt to secure representatives of a minority, as well 
as a majority, must start with constituencies in which more 
than one Member is to be elected ; single-member constitu- 
encies are incompatible with Proportional Representation. 
The two were indeed combined in the very ingenious and 
complicated system of Thomas Hare ("The Election of 
Representatives," pub. in 1859), ^^^ his very elaborate scien- 
tific method, though it appealed to the philosophic poli- 
tician John Stuart Mill as "one of the very greatest 
improvements yet made," seems ill suited ever to appeal 
to popular sympathy and support. The single-member 
constituency introduces what all men enjoy and what is 
alone in politics interesting to many — the personal element. 
It is simple and intelligible. Especially it is tenacious of 
life because it has connected all the sitting Members with 
definite localities and strong personal ties, and for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to vote for the abolition of the single- 
member system would usually be for him to throw away 
a personal advantage which he has taken perhaps many 
years to gain at the cost of much money and personal 
energy. 

Another fact about the methods of Proportional Repre- 
sentation is this : that they may be combined, and indeed 
have been combined. The Limited Vote, and also the 
Cumulative Vote, are not mutually exclusive ; they may be 
used at one and the same time. Moreover, either or both 
of them may be joined to the Quotient or the Party List 
Method. This means that in the elaboration of a new 
system there are many combinations and varieties of method 
that can be brought into action. 

That certain definite principles of electoral representation 
have lately attained wide recognition is one of the striking 
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things about recent history. In Belgium, Austria, and 
Finland chere has been granted what France, Germany, 
and Switzerland have had for a generation — Manhood Suff- 
rage. In Hungary, Holland, and Sweden Manhood Suffrage 
will soon be given. In the first four of these countries 
varying provisions have been enacted for preventing an 
overwhelming and unfair representation of the majority. 
This has been achieved in parts of Switzerland for years 
past; and since the revolution in Ticino, in 1890, was 
followed by a new electoral law on the basis of Proportional 
Representation, not only has the Swiss canton been well 
and harmoniously governed, but the principle has been 
adopted in other cantons and gained many adherents 
throughout the rest of Switzerland. In Belgium, and in 
certain German towns Proportional Representation is in 
practice for municipal elections. The Session of 1907 saw 
the introduction of a Municipal Representation Bill into 
the House of Lords, and its consideration by a Committee 
of that House. British newspapers have devoted much 
attention to the subject, largely, no doubt, because there 
exists in England a society, the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society, which has among its members men of 
all parties and has carried on an active campaign in the 
country. 

For many years the idea that elections should be not 
merely a means of giving a majority to a Government, but of 
reflecting in proper measure the various views and elements 
in our complex national life, has not wanted eminent 
advocates. It now seems as if, with the greater subdivision 
of political parties, and the desire of men unrepresented 
before to gain a hearing for independent views outside the 
programme of old established parties the need and oppor- 
tunity for Proportional Representation has come. 

The next chapter may therefore face the question 
whether our Parliamentary system can be united with the 
method of Proportional Representation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE APPUCATION OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

There has been a steady trend towards, and even an in- 
creasing desire for, Proportional Representation in our 
country.! For many years there have not failed men of 
great insight and influence who have felt the justice and 
need of giving a fair representation to minorities. Lord 
John Russell, who introduced the Limited Vote and a 
minority representation for certain large towns, and John 
Stuart Mill, the most eminent and influential political 
philosopher who had sat in Parliament since Edmund 
Burke, are among the number. Should Proportional Re- 
presentation be adopted in any form in the United 
Kingdom ? Is it possible to do so ? 

The experience of other countries and the arguments 
adduced by its supporters show that Proportional Represen- 
tation has tended to destroy both the bitterness of party 
fights and the sense of injustice felt by an oppressed 
minority ; it is claimed that if introduced with us it would 
purify and elevate public life, making the buying of a 
constituency either by direct bribery or the ostentatious 
display of wealth and open-handedness more difficult, since 
constituences would be larger and the personal canvassing 

' One obstacle in the way of Proportional Representation is 
surely that it needs such a cumbrous forbidding expression (two 
words, nine syllables) to name it. In German Switzerland it is 
spoken of, familiarly and conveniently, as der Proporz, Cannot 
its apostles adopt some such convenient and distinctive word for 
their gospel ? 
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and ^^ candidating " of showy but shallow politicians would 
find less scope. It would prevent any possibility of a 
minority of voters in the country obtaining a majority of 
seats in Parliament, a thing always possible with our single- 
member constituencies. It would mitieate the reactions 
caused by the violent changes of the political complexion 
of the House of Commons. 

Further, it would rectify the injustices caused by " elec- 
toral geometry/* or "gerrymandering," the carving and 
shaping of single-member constituencies so as to advance the 
interests of a certain person, family, or party. It would 
redress the evil frequently felt now when any section of the 
community distrusts both candidates and requires a larger 
choice of men to vote for. It would also strengthen the 
authority of Parliament, by making the House of Commons 
really reflect the people. It would weaken the power of 
the political wire-puller and the party machine. It would 
encourage independence and discourage mere party allegi- 
ance in the Members when elected. These are a few of 
the arguments used in favour of Proportional Representa- 
tion ; others may be sought in the article in the Albany 
Review for December, 1907, by Lord Courtney of 
Penwith. 

Against the change there are urged the following argu- 
ments : The present system of " one Constituency one 
Member" is an ancient tradition in our history, easily 
intelligible by all, and one against which there is no real 
popular feeling or distrust. A more complicated process of 
voting, such as all methods of Proportional Representation 
imply, would be unintelligible to voters and even confusing 
to officials. Votes tendered must be often void from non- 
observance of the new and complicated conditions. The 
business of counting would be difficult and liable to mistakes. 
The system would be disliked and distrusted by many. In 
practice, the majority in the country is almost always repre- 
sented by the majority in Parliament, and even if the 
minority in Parliament is weaker than it should be numeri- 
cally, it is never silenced, while the acknowledged numbers 
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in the country behind a Parliamentary Opposition give to 
its spokesmen great influence and gain for them constant 
attention. Moreover, the principle of democracy is the 
rule by the majority, and not the rule by the discordant 
elements that compose the whole State ; the Government, 
supported bv the majority, conducts the nation's affairs and 
is responsible for any failure or mistake. This responsi- 
bility would be weakened, and indeed the principle of our 
party system would be infringed, by any sjrstem that made 
a minority as essential in the national life as the majority. 
Lastly, the advantages of Proportional Representation cannot 
be made use of at bye-elections, when a casual vacancy 
arises and only one candidate is to be returned ; in these 
cases the majority must elect regardless of any minority 
representation. For the system in use in Belgium, where 
suppliants are elected at a General Election to fill any 
subsequent vacancies that may arise, would not be seriously 
considered in England ; nor would the system of some 
Swiss cantons, which fills up vacancies by those next on the 
list, satisfy a country which looks for bye-elections to 
indicate the flow of public opinion. Such are the lines 
on which Proportional Representation is constantly 
opposed. 

But the more thoughtful will always feel the claim for 
minority as well as majority representation, and as on the 
last two occasions when our election law underwent re- 
vision the question was raised in the country and Parliament 
whether the single-member constituency was really the 
fairest and best, so it is not only probable but quite right 
that when our electoral system is again reconstructed the 
claims of Proportional Representation should be presented 
and considered. 

A really intelligible and practical system needs to be put 
before the country. The experiences of other countries and 
trial elections, made both in our and foreign lands, have 
shown how quickly electors understand and accept the 
new voting conditions, and have proved how easily and 
readily can be worked an election on the basis of Pro- 
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portional Representation. A campaign in its favour, 
worked in the right spirit and at the right time, might 
soon raise a very strong feeling among intelligent persons 
of all parties. 

We may therefore consider some practical suggestions for 
its adoption in England. The counties might be taken as 
far as possible as the large constituencies ; they would 
include the boroughs within their area, and be formed into 
divisions with a population in each case of not less than 
310,000 nor more than 620,000 ; to these divisions should 
be allotted seats on the population basis of one Member for 
every 62,000 inhabitants. 

It has already been shown (p. 24} that 62,000 is about 
the average population of the present constituencies. And 
to secure proper representation it is desirable to elect at 
least five Members in every constituency. Five Members 
would allow two Conservative Members, two Liberal, and 
one Labour ; three Conservatives, one Labour, and one 
Liberal ; or other arrangements of the popular parties of 
the day. But preferably, the country would be arranged 
in divisions, which on the average ought to be larger than 
to return several Members, from seven to nine in each ; 
the apportioning of Members might then be more exactly 
balanced to the party vdtes. The limit of 620,000 inhabi- 
tants for the largest divisions is suggested as it implies an 
area and a population entitled to ten Members and is as 
large as possible for practical electioneering. 

First let us suppose the method adopted is by Elective 
Quotient, as advocated by the Proportional Representation 
Society. Then in these large divisions the electors would 
use the transferable vote and could vote either for one can- 
didate only or for any number, provided that in doing the 
latter they indicated the order of their preference by affixing 
the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, and so on opposite the names of the 
candidates they wished to see elected ; the election would be 
made on the Quotient Election principle, that candidates 
reaching the required quota of votes would be elected ; the 
votes recorded for any candidate above the quota required for 
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election would be transferred in due proportion to the can- 
didates whose names were marked as the second, third, or 
fourth preferences on the voting papers which were marked 
with I for the elected candidate. This method requires 
from the voter no more knowledge nor intelligence than he 
now is obliged to use when he votes at anv local election 
where more than one candidate is to be elected. He has 
only to mark ly 2, 3, and so on, opposite those names of the 
candidates on the list which he prefers. This is a little 
more trouble but not more difficult than putting a cross 
against five or six names on the list in an election (say) for 
a Metropolitan Borough Council or a Rural Parish Council. 
The counting of the votes cast will necessitate close obser- 
vance of certain simple rules and in most cases one or more 
recounts of the voting papers. Slightly more developed 
than a straight fight between two candidates for a single 
seat, the result must be, and can be mathematically proved 
to be, to secure the election of those candidates to whom 
electors give the largest number of preferences. This means 
a numerically just representation to all parties, and would 
easily be imited with the tradition of single-member con- 
stituencies in the foUowing manner : Each Division would 
be divided into constituencies, corresponding to the number 
of Members elected in the division, and the Members, though 
elected by the whole division to be allotted to the various 
constituencies, would choose the constituencies for which 
they would actually sit. They would naturally choose 
those constituencies in which they were best known and 
in which their personal strength mostly resided. These 
constituencies would be regarded as alone called on to elect 
a Member in case of bye-elections, which would then be 
decided, as at present, by simple majority. 

It is at once obvious how many advantages this linking ot 
Proportional Representation with the present system of 
each Member being exclusively connected with a locality 
would bring with it. Mere local considerations would not 
succeed in electing a candidate, since he would need support 
from other parts of the electoral 'division, besides his own 
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constituency, to gain election. It would discount direct or 
indirect bribery, and make personal record and recognised 
distinction outweigh mere local popularity ; it would retain 
to each Member the duty to look after the local interests 
of a certain part of the country ; it would be introduced 
without violent break of our traditional method. For 
purposes of an electoral campaign it presents obvious 
practical advantages, e.g.j candidates might run a joint 
campaign. 

Though Continental examples have been cited as argu- 
ments in support of Proportional Representation, the 
principle of the transferable vote is by no means unknown 
to British Colonies. As shown already (see p. 55 cf. p. 1 19}, 
it has been adopted already in Queensland in cases 
where more than two candidates offer themselves for a 
single seat. Bills are now before the Legislatures of West 
Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania, all based on this 
principle. It is familiar to certain American States, e.g,y 
Oregon. It embodies two very practical ideas : one, that 
if the candidate whom the elector chooses as his first chpice 
is elected, the surplus votes he may receive are not wasted, 
but go to the next preferred candidate, who presumably is 
of similar views ; the other, that if the candidate most 
preferred by an elector is not elected, the vote cast is still of 
some avail, as it will in all probability be transferred to 
another candidate. 

The experimental election on this prindple organised by 
the Proportional Representation Society in November, 1900, 
at which over twelve thousand persons voted, proved to all 
who took part in or watched it how simple, sensible, and 
successful is this method of electing representatives. (The 
election is described in Pamphlet No. 4 of the Proportional 
Representation Society, which no one can read carefully 
without being convinced of the comparative ease and 
complete certainty of the Proportional Representation 
proposals.) 

Another way in which it would be possible to introduce 
the principles of Proportional Representation into the elec- 
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tion of our Parliament would be to adapt the Party List 
system, which has the advantage of some features which 
are more attractive and intelligible to the ordinary voter. 
Assuming the country divided, as already suggested, into 
divisions with populations of from ? 10,000 to 620,000, and 
each division electing five to ten Members, then nomina- 
tions would be received only in the form of party lists ; and 
party organisation in the district would thus become in- 
directly recognised ; even if a single candidate stood alone, 
he would be regarded as a separate list. Each nomination 
of a party list would be headed with the name of the party, 
and on the ballot paper the party list would be indicated by 
being printed in the following form : — 



UNXONXtT. 


Liberal. 


Labour. 


Suffragist. 


AB 




KL 




ST 




YZ 




CD 




MN 




UV 




— • 




EF 




OP 




WX 




— 




GH 




QR 




— 




— 




II 




^ 




— 









We shall assume, for our illustration, that five candidates 
are to be elected, that five names are placed on the Unionist 
list because that party chooses to run that number, four on 
the Liberal, three on the Labour list, and one on the Suffra- 
gist lists. Each elector would have five votes, which he 
could distribute as he liked, cumulating or distributing 
them, between any candidate on any list. Thus the voter 
can give three to A B, one to S T, and one to Y Z ; 
or five to C D ; or three to E F and two to G H, and 
so on. 

When the votes are counted which each candidate has 
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received, it is found (we will assume) that the votes cast 
are as follows : — 



Unionist. Libbrau Labour. 

A B 530 ... K L 650 ...ST 900 

750 ... U V 400 

700 ... WX 100 

546 ... — — 



CD 


SSo ... M N 


EF 


650 ... P 


GH 


600 ... Q R 


IJ 


526 ... — 



Suffragist. 
. YZ 100 



Total Unionist) ^ z: Total Liberal) ^ ^ Total Labour) 
Vote 12,850 Vote 12,646 Vote f 1,400 Suffragirt ... 100 

The actual number of votes cast is 2,856 + 2,646 + 1,400 
+ 100 = 7,000. As five Members are to be elected, we 
divide 7,000 by 5 = 1,400, and conclude that any party can 
claim one seat for each 1,400 cast for it. The Unionist 
party obtaining more than twice this number has two seats 
awarded it, and the two candidates with highest number of 
votes on the Unionist list, viz., £ F and G H, are elected. 
Similarly M N on the Liberal list is elected in virtue of the 
same principle, and S T in the Labour ticket is also elected. 
Four Members are thus elected for the five seats. To whom 
should the fifth seat be given ? Here we are faced with a 
question which nearly always arises in an election on the 
Party List Method, but does not arise with the Transferable 
Vote Method, viz., when a party poll is not exactly a 
multiple of the quotient or unit of representation, on what 
principle should the fraction be dealt with ? Various 
methods are employed to deal with this, and the choice 
may be made between them after comparing their methods 
and results (see J.R. Commons, " Proportional Representa- 
tion," p. 271 fF.). It is sufficient here to point out that the 
fifth vote must evidently go to the Liberals, who have the 
largest fraction over after deducting 1,400 from each party 
for each seat already allotted to them. Accordingly the 
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and boards of guardians should be free to adopt Proportional 
Representation for their local elections. This is already 
the law in parts of Germany and in Belriunu The Bill to 
make Proportional Representation optional in municipal 
boroughs was during the Session of 1907 considered by the 
House of Lords. 

Where party, national, or religious differences are very 
strong, as in London, Belfost, or Liverpool, this proposal 
has special claims to consideration. The result of borough 
elections in London, which have in some cases completely 
wiped out one party and given to a party with a really 
small voting majority behind them a complete command of 
all the seats, furnishes a great argument for this proposal. 
Moreover, if elections on a proportional basis were found 
satisfactory in local government, they would not only 
familiarise men with the practice, but incline them to 
fisivour the principles of Proportional Representation also in 
elections for the Imperial Parliament. 

The question of Proportional Representation has only 
been dealt with in a partial and popular way in this and the 
preceding chapters. As the subject is of great interest, and 
may possibly become one of practical urgency, the reader 
is referred to the following publications : — 

1. Thomas Hare — "The Election of Representatives, 
Parliamentary and Mimicipal." London, 1859. The first 
edition of this classic work was followed by several later 
editions, which contained revised and additional matter. 

2. John R. Commons (American Professor)—" Propor- 
tional Representation." New York and London (Mac- 
millan), 1907. 2nd Edition. A recent and complete 
handbook. 

3. " Reports from His Majesty's Representatives in 
Foreign Countries and in British Colonies respecting the 
Application of the Principle of Proportional Representation 
to Public Elections." London, 1907. (Cd. 3501. Price 
IS. 3d.) 

4. The Proportional Representation Society (Hon. Sec., 
J. H. Humphreys, 107, Algernon Road, Lewisham, S.E.) 
has many publications on the subject. 
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5. The Municipal Representation Bill, introduced into 
the House of Lords in the Session of 1907, and examined 
by a Committee of the Lords, whose report is published 
(H. L. 132), explains in full detail the principles and prac- 
tice of an election by the transferable vote on the Elective 
Quotient method. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE REFERENDUM 

It has been said that it is a trick common to a class of 
politicians, when in difficulties, to raise a revolt against 
party politics and party government, and to call upon the 
nation to save itself — and them ! In a similar way certain 
statesmen cry out when they are in opposition, and legisla- 
tion that they dislike is being passed by their opponents, 
that the country should be first consulted and the 
Referendum introduced as a British institution. 

In 1892, when Mr. Gladstone's last Government came 
into power, and the House of Lords as usual woke from 
the complacent lethargy into which the existence of a Tory 
Government always lulls it, the Conservative leaders began 
to clamour for the Referendum ; Mr. Balfour was especially 
eager for its introduction, and the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations passed resolutions placing it in the 
forefront of needed reforms. In 1895 the Conservatives 
again came into power, and remained in office over ten 
years, till the end of 1905. All thought, or even memory, 
of the much-needed Referendum, which with Liberals in 
office seemed essential to national salvation, disappeared. 
When in 1902 the Education Act was passed, in spite of 
great demonstrations of popular dislike, the Liberal sugges- 
tion that the people should be consulted was ignored. 
When a couple of years later Chinese labour was introduced 
into the Transvaal, and the proposal was made that the 
issue should be submitted to a Referendum of the citizens 
of that Colony, it was rejected as quite impossible. But 
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now once again, when the Tories are still wandering in 
a wilderness without a Moses to lead them into the 
promised land, the cry for the Referendum is raised by 
Unionist politicians. 

It seems necessary to note these &cts when the possible 
adoption of the Referendum is considered in this country, 
because the need for such a change must not be judged by 
the demands of disappointed, though important, politicians. 
It must be regarded on its merits as an institution, and as 
applicable to the circumstances and people among which it 
might be adopted. 

Switzerland is the classic land of the Referendum. Its 
popularity and success there have attracted the admiration 
of the world. The Swiss Republic, which has a very 
democratic Constitution, is a federation of twenty-six 
cantons, which are of the average size of a small English 
county, and has the Referendum embodied both in its 
national Constitution and in the Constitutions of all the 
cantons but two. The cantons may be here ignored, save 
to emphasise the very important fact that the appeal to the 
electors on questions of public policy is an essential feature 
of Swiss public life generally. In the Federal constitution 
it occurs in the following three forms, which are clearly 
defined in Articles 89, 90, &c., of the Swiss Constitution. 

I. The Initiative gives the right to 50,000 citizens 
to propose a change of the Constitution or legislation on 
certain lines, and to dem^and that this be submitted to the 
votes of all the citizens of the State. 

II. The Facultative or Optional Referendum is put into 
operation when, any new law being passed by the Federal 
Legislature, citizens to the number of 30,000 demand 
within ninety days that it shall be submitted to a national 
vote. 

III. The Obligatory Referendum is called into action 
when the Federal Council has passed any constitutional 
change ; for constitutional changes are not ratified until 
adopted by a vote of the citizens ; in this case a majority 
of the cantons as well as a majority of the whole voters 
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who poll must be recorded to secure confirmation of the 
proposal laid before the people. 

There are various details connected with the Swiss 
Referendum which may be noted here but are not integral 
parts of the principle. The demand for the Facultative 
Referendum, which for practical purposes is the most 
important, provides for it being put into operation by 
eight cantons or 30,000 citizens ; but the process of 
getting the cantons to join in the demand is so cumber- 
some as to be inoperative. The demand for the Referendum, 
whether as Initiative or Facultative, has to be preferred by 
signed petitions, the signatures being formally attested by 
the cantonal authorities of the cantons to which in each 
case the petitioners belong. The voting at a Referendum 
is carried out in every case through the cantonal authorities, 
and there is no machinery for popular votings, whether for 
a Referendum or elections, belonging to the Federation 
apart from the cantons ; in all cases of popular votes and 
elections the same authorities conduct the vote. Popular 
votings are in local (cantonal or communal) or national 
form very frequent in most parts of Switzerland and as a 
rule are held on Sundays. The average percentage of 
citizens participating in a national referendum is below the 
average percentage of voters who record their votes at a 
General Election in England. These circumstances point 
to a fact which cannot be ignored — that the Swiss Referen- 
dum is part of a national system, based on long tradition, 
and recognised by all parties as a fundamental element of 
the national life. It is no mere party weapon, but accepted 
by all, and invoked by the Socialists, the Conservative, and 
the Radical Parties in turn, and for diflferent ends. 

In Great Britain we have already an approach to the 
Referendum in a few local relations; for instance, the 
parish meetings in rural parishes and the poll which can 
be demanded at them, and the polls taken under the Public 
Libraries Act, are practically the Referendum in local 
affairs. But the introduction of the Referendum as a 
national institution has only recently been advocated 
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seriously by politicians on the Liberal side. A notable 
advocate of the Referendum has appeared recently in Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, whose views and proposals may be found in 
the Contemporary Review^ No. 502 (October, 1907), 
pp. 504-518. 

The occasion presents itself for stating here the chief 
grounds which have been, or might be, adduced against 
and for the introduction of the Referendum into the 
political constitution of our land. Against the introduction 
it may be urged : — 

(i) It would be an expensive and troublesome system. 
To this it may be replied that with simpler and more 
economical voting arrangements it would not be expensive, 
and would produce results well worth the e£Fort and trouble 
it would involve. 

(2) It would not necessarily settle difficult or com- 
plicated problems, e,g.y the education question, which can- 
not be settled by putting a simple question to the people, 
and asking them to vote Yes or No to it ; that even when 
a law has been passed by the Legislature and is submitted to 
the popular vote, and when the people have power to accept 
or reject it, its acceptance by a Referendum vote does amend 
or improve it, while it becomes harder afterwards to amend in 
the light of practice and experience ; on the other hand, its 
rejection by a Referendum causes both delay and discourage- 
ment to the legislators, which are both depressing and detri- 
mental, because they prevent any solution of a question 
being reached. 

(3) The feeling that well-considered projects of law 
elaborated after study, discussion, and compromise may be 
rejected by the people on the tide of an agitation or in a 
time of prejudice or excitement, or that where the Initiative 
is invoked an impracticable and even unjust proposal may be 
adopted in a like manner, is degrading to the dignity of 
Parliament, and by taking from legislators the fiill responsi- 
bility for the laws passed tends to make their e£Forts more 
lax and their authority less regarded. 

(4) The electors as a whole are neither desirous of the 
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power of the Referendum nor sufficiently interested and 
educated in the intricate issues of political questions to 
justify the change. 

(5) The principle of the Plebiscite or Referendum may 
be useful in cases of great constitutional changes, e.g.^ as 
when recently Norway decided to completely terminate its 
connection with Sweden, or when the French have been 
called on to vote as between a Republic or an Empire, or 
as in the United States, where the citizens are free to 
accept or alter the written Constitution under which they 
are ruled, but that as an ordinary instrument of democratic 
government in a Parliamentary Constitutional Monarchy it 
IS entirely out of place. To this it may be answered that 
even if in a Constitutional Monarchy the Referendum is as 
yet untried, it by no means follows that in the democratic 
conditions of modern society it would not be a simple and 
effective means of advance. 

The arguments that have been adduced on behalf of 
introducing the Referendum may be summarised as 
follows : — 

(i) The General Elections which recur on the average 
about every four or five years are often in the nature of a 
Referendum on some particular question, which is so 
presented as to prevent a fsiir popular vote being taken on 
any other question than the dominant one. Thus, the 
General Election of 1895 was taken on the Home Rule 
Bill, and that of 1900 on the issue of the South African 
War, and a Parliament was thus elected which in the 
former case gave doles to landlords, denominational schools 
to parsons, and in the latter passed the Education Act 
of 1902, which were quite opposed to the wishes of the 
people ; while at the same time important but debated 
issues remained without any definite sanction, €,g,j whether 
the land laws should be reformed, the registration of voters 
altered, the Poor Law system amended, and so forth. 

In other words, General Elections never allow more than 
a very few main questions to be prominently before the 
whole people at once, and so there remain many questions 
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untouched or unsolved because the popular feeling necessary 
to their solution can find no expression. This expression 
would be found at the proper time by the Referendum ; 
injustices would be sooner redressed ; changes could be 
made with less delay, friction, and bitterness. 

(2) In a democracy the Referendum allows each man to 
feci his right and power to legislate, and is an incentive to 
every citizen to imderstand and respect law which through 
the Referendum is in a real sense made by himself. Mr. 
J. A. Hobson has said : ^^ The weightiest claim for the 
Referendum is the training in the art of government which 
it gives the people. It may indeed be questioned whether 
a people whose direct contribution to self-government 
consists in a single vote cast at intervals of several years, 
not for a policy or even for a measure, but for a party or a 
personality, can be or is capable of becoming a genuinely 
self-governing people." 

(3) It has been noted that the action of the Referendum 
in Switzerland has been to reject more laws which have 
been passed by the Legislature than those which have been 
accepted by the people when acting through the Referen- 
dum. This has been variously viewed. On the one hand, 
some have held that the Referendum is a conservative force 
and that it would generally act as a popular drag on the 
pace of the Parliamentary coach. On the other hand, it 
must be pointed out that the Swiss Referendum is onlv 
invoked in the case of ordinary (/./., not constitutional) 
legislation when there is a strong feeling against the law 
and that certain strong traits in the Swiss democracy have 
found remarkable expression through the Referendum ; 
thus, the cantonal jealousy of the central Federal Govern- 
ment and the jealousy of the smaller against the bigger 
cantons, and the peasants' distrust of officials and dislike of 
high-salaried posts have undoubtedly found startling expres- 
sion and even led to unfortunate results. Still, on the 
whole, it is indubitable that the Referendum has tended to 
make Swiss legislation strictly in accord with the -desires 
and feelings of the Swiss people. In fact, the Refer- 
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endum expresses the popular will, not the Parliamentary 
opinion. 

(4) The Referendum would prevent the possibility of 
hasty, unjust, or purely partisan legislation. It may be 
urged, for example, that Mr. Balfour would never have 
forced the Education Act of 1902 through the House of 
Commons had he known that a popular national Referen- 
dum might have rejected it ; that had he still done so, it 
would never have been brought into operation, for the 
people would have thrown it out ; and that had that law 
been actually passed by Parliament and then adopted by a 
Referendum of the British people, it would never have been 
met by thousands of ^^ passive resisters," since these would 
have had no ground for doubting but that it was actually 
the law which the majority of the nation desired. 

(5) The Referendum would solve at once, finally and 
with a solution which all would accept, not only, such 
constitutional questions srs the power and place of the 
House of Lords, the questions of a legislative second 
chamber and the franchise, but also such domestic questions 
as old-age pensions, the Socialist proposals connected with 
^' the right to work," nationalisation of the railways, old- 
age pensions, and others of great importance, which need 
undoubted popular support to bring them to the desired 
solution, but which in the multitude of issues at a General 
Election are obscured. 

(6) The Referendum is supported as the un&iling defence 
of the people against the power of wealth and the baneful 
influence of the financier in politics. It came into use in 
Switzerland in its present form one or two generations 
ago, as a move against the power of the financier in the 
State. It is now being preached in America as the means 
of saving society from the rule of the almighty dollar. The 
fear of it would prevent lobbying and preferential treatment 
of vested or monetary influences. Chinese labour in the 
Transvaal was never popular even with the party that 
introduced it ; it was the power of the millionaire with 
that party that secured cheap Chinese labour for its mines. 
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Such dangers will be liable to recur at the bidding of the 
rich if the citizens have not the power of a direct veto on 
such transactions. (On this aspect of the Referendum, see 
J. R. Commons, ^ Proportional Representation," pp. 185 £F. 
and 291 to 310.) 

The suggestion has been made to introduce the Refer- 
endum in the United Kingdom in a tentative way, which 
would serve an immediate end in clearing the political 
issues, if Parliament were to order that at a General Elec- 
tion there should be o£Fered to each elector, besides the 
voting paper on which he would record his vote for his 
representative in Parliament, another paper, which the 
elector would be free to accept or not, on which a plain 
vote, for or against certain prominent issues, might be 

f'ven. Thus, if as seems most probable, the next General 
lection be taken on the main issue of the veto of the 
House of Lords, and the Liberal proposals for dealing with 
the Lords' Veto, with the Education Question, and with 
the Land, why should not the opportunity be taken to 
secure at the same time a clear vote for the people on 
such fundamental problems as — 

1. Do you wish the Parliamentary franchise granted 
to women ? 

2. Do you desire a tax placed on articles of food, manu- 
&ctured goods, and raw materials coming from foreign 
countries in order that a preference may be given to similar 
things imported from British possessions ? 

3. Do you wish the Church of Wales as established by 
law to be disestablished ? 

It is obvious that a Referendum thus taken at the time 
of a General Election would be easily and cheaply con- 
ducted, and it might yield results of the greatest importance. 
On the other hand, some might object that to take such an 
expression of opinion without acting upon it, in the case 
of a large majority in &vour of change of the law, would 
be impossible ; that our Constitution and practice do not 
recognise any means of compelling action on Parliament ; 
and that the whole proceeding would tend to lower 
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Members of Parliament from the high position of in- 
dependent delegates to the inferior rank of instructed 
delegates. 

The literature on the subject of the Referendum is very 
copious ; the best book^ perhaps, is ^^ The Referendum in 
Switzerland,** by Simon Deploige, translated by C. P. 
Trevelyan. London (Lonemans), 1898. See also 
" Government in Switzerland, by J. M. Vincent. New 
York, 1900. 
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CHAPTER X 

SECOND BALLOT OR TRANSFERABLE VOTE 

Our Parliamentary elections have usually in the past 
taken the form of a fair fight between two candidates. 
Electors could as a rule choose between two candidates 
only. They have been able to vote Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, for Government or Opposition, or they could abstain 
from going to the poll. Generally there has been no other 
course open to them. 

But this clear division between two sides has been broken 
in several recent elections by the appearance of a third 
candidate. When three candidates stand for a single vacant 
seat it is clear that if they each receive a Strong body of 
support, the one who heads the poll may possibly not obtain 
a majority of the votes polled. If elected as being highest 
on the poll, he may fail to have a majority of the electors 
supporting him. 

The rise and activity of the Labour Party and the appear- 
ance in many constituencies of Labour candidates, have thus 
produced in England a state of things which has long been 
customary on the Continent, viz., three or more candidates 
for one vacancy and not one of them obtaining a clear 
majority at the poll. Two recent bye-elections are typical 
cases of this, and coming close together, they have drawn 
attention to the question whether we ought not to intro- 
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duce what most continental nations have for such cases, the 
Second Ballot. These two polls resulted as follows : — 

Jarrow Division of Durham, bye-election, July 4, 1907. Total 
electorate, 17,195. 

iCurran (Labour) 41698 

Rose-Innes rUnionist) 3,930 

Hughes (Liberal) 3,474 

O'Hanlon (Nationalist)! 2,122 

Colne Valley Division (Yorks, W. Riding), bye-election, July 
18, 1907. Total electorate, 11,771. 

r Grayson (Socialist) 81648 

Result of Poll i Bright (Liberal) 3,495 

( Wheler (Unionist) 3,227 

It will be observed that in the Jarrow election the elected 
candidate received less than one-third of the votes polled and 
only a little more than one-fourth of the total electorate. 
In the Colne Valley election the elected candidate received 
considerably less than one-third of the total electorate and 
less than three-fifths of the recorded votes. In each case 
the elected candidate was returned by a decided minority 
of the votes cast. The question naturally arises whether 
though he received most votes he really was the most pre- 
ferred of the candidates. In other words, were the electors 
as a whole more desirous of having this man to represent 
them than any of the other candidates ? This again leads 
to another question, viz., How can we decide which candi- 
date is most preferred by the electors when there are three 
or four candidates for one vacancy ? A very little considera- 
tion will show that our present system of giving a single 
vote to each elector will not attain this end. Professor 
E. J. Nanson, whose dissertation on " Methods of Election,** 
contributed to the Royal Society of Melbourne, is published 
in the Foreign Office Return of 1907, numbered Cd. 3501 
(pp. 123 ff.), has examined this subject in a scientific way. 
He shows that in general the larger the number of candi- 
dates the more unsatisfactory is the result with the single 
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vote method. ^^ For, suppose that there are twelve electors 
and three candidates. A, B, and C, who receive respectively 
five, four, and three votes. Then A, having the largest num-'^ 
her of votes, is elected. This result, however, may be quite 
wrong ; for it is quite possible that the four electors who vote 
for B may prefer C to A, and the three electors who vote for 
C may prefer B to A. If so, and the question "That A is to be 
preferred to B " were put to the whole of the twelve electors, 
it would be negatived by a majority of two ; and the question 
" That A is to be preferred to C " would also be negatived 
by a majority of two. Thus our present single vote method 
places at the head of the poll a candidate who is declared by 
a majority of the electors to be inferior to each of the other 
candidates. In fact, if A and B were the only candidates, B 
would win ; or if A and C were the only candidates, C would 
win ; thus B and C can each beat A, and yet neither of 
them is elected. A wins simply because he is opposed by 
two men, each better than himself.^ 

In most continental coxmtries, and especially in France, 
Germany, and Italy, and, indeed, in those lands where more 
than two parties are constantly putting forward their 
candidates for election in single-member constituencies, 
the evil of a minority of the electorate sending to Parlia- 
ment a representative who may be, and probably is, really 
less desired by the constituency as a whole than some 
other candidate, has led to the introduction of the so-called 
Second Ballot. This means that where at the first voting 
no candidate receives a clear majority of the total votes 
polled, a second voting takes place at which only the two 
highest candidates on the first poll are submitted to the 
electors at a Second Ballot. This necessitates another poll, 
which is usually taken a week or a fortnight after the 
first voting. Though the working of this method varies 
somewhat in different countries, €.g.^ in the Netherlands 
and Portugal, the same full list of candidates is submitted at 
the second poll, but a relative majority on this occasion is 
sufficient ; whereas in Germany the second voting is between 
only the two highest names on the result of the first voting, 
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jet the principle is in all cases the same, viz., that if no 
candidate gets a clear majority at the first poll, the electors 
should have the opportunity of saying again whether the 
highest candidate is really the man they desire to elect. 

The proposal to introduce the Second Ballot in our 
Parliamentary elections has been constantly pressed for the 
past thirty years. In 1881 a Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 2987) 
was published giving the provisions for the Second Ballot 
in other countries. In 1885 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
professed that he was ^'entirely in ^vour of the Second 
Ballot as practised in France and should like to see it tried 
in this country.*' It is true that the Radical Party has been 
much more interested in this proposal than the Conservatives, 
partly, no doubt, because double candidatures, splitting the 
Liberal vote, have been much more frequent on the Liberal 
than on the Tory side. At the General Election of 1874 
thirteen Liberal seats were lost by competition of Liberal 
candidates, and this cause alone gave to the Conservatives 
half their majority at that election. At the present time 
the strong efforts made by the Labour Party to increase its 
numbers in Parliament and the result experienced in 
Cockermouth, where a seat in which the electorate is 
undoubtedly democratic and Free Trade was handed over 
to a Protectionist and Tory by the splitting of the Pro- 
gressive vote between Liberal and Labour candidates, added 
to the fear that such results might be largely multiplied at 
a General Election, have brought this question into the 
front rank of importance. 

The arguments adduced for and against the Second Ballot 
may therefore be summarised. It is supported on the 
ground that it would protect the majority in a constituency 
against the mistakes of a small committee of selection and 
insure that the general opinion shall prevail ; that it offers 
a means of judging the relative weight of opinions in 
current politics ; that local causes of disunion in a party 
should not be punished so as to give complete representation 
to the other side, and that the great issues between 
progress and reaction, often obscured by local jealousies or 
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personal quarrels, are recalled to the voters at a second 
voting. 

Against the Second Ballot it has been urge4 that a 
majority as between two candidates, the highest among 
several at the first voting, does not signify a majority^ 4|i 
the whole electorate, and that it would tend to exclude the 
representatives of weaker parties, as the Labour Party at 
present is, from all place in Parliament. But the most 
serious objections against the Second Ballot are those of 
a practical nature, that a second voting means waste of time, 
much extra expense, the burden on the voters of going 
a second time to the poll, the prolongation of a severe 
and costly electoral battle for candidates and their supporters, 
— these are enough to deter many candidates and to weary 
and disgust electors. The results of the Second Ballot in 
other countries have proved that in many cases voters 
decline to go a second time to vote, especially those voters 
who have cast their votes for the candidates excluded from 
the second voting. ^^ Examples aboxmd of the unsatisfactory 
working of the Second Ballot [in France]. At Lyons a 
deputy was returned having only one-seventh of the votes 
on the register. At Toulon, at the Second Ballot, the 
successful candidate polled only a third of the votes, and 
there were polled in all barely half the votes on the 
register" (J. E. C. Bodley, "France," ii. p. 95). 

But perhaps the most serious practical objection to the 
Second Ballot is that based on the experience in many 
countries — that it leads to the trimming of politicians, who 
wish to secure at the second poll the votes of parties 
fundamentally opposed to them, to the formation of com- 
pacts and bargains damaging to political principle and 
derogatory of high tone in public life, and to cynical schem- 
ing in which wire-pulling plays a large part. It cannot be 
pretended that this sort of thing might not happen in any 
country. Suppose that at the first polls of a General 
Election 300 Liberals, 200 Conservatives, and 70 Labour 
Members were elected outright, while 100 seats had to be 
decided by a second voting ; in this case the temptation 
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main policy was as opposed to their views as that the 
Liberals was in harmony with them. And other sunilar 
complications can readily be imagined as only too likely to 
arise. At the present time in France a strong feeling 
exists in some quarters against the Second Ballot, mainly 
based on experiences of this nature. 

We need not hesitate to admit the grave objections to 
the Second Ballot, since there exists a method of voting 
which would secure all its objects with none of its dis- 
advantages. This is to allow voters when marking their 
voting papers to indicate the order of preference in which 
they regard the various candidates. This method is 
variously known as the Transferable Vote, or Preferential 
Voting, or the Alternative Vote. It is the principle which 
has been already explained in connection with Colonial 
Electoral methods in Chapter IV* as it exists in Queens- 
land. It consists simply in allowing the voter to mark 
his list with i, 2, 3, and so on opposite the various can- 
didates ; when the votes are counted, if it is found that no 
candidate has a clear majority of votes, then the preferences 
or second choices of the voters are considered in order 
to arrive at a result by which one candidate shall have a 
clear majority entitling him to election. 

The method of Preferential Voting has been for some 
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years in practice in elections for the Queensland Legislature, 
and a Bill has been introduced into Parliament by Mr. 
J. M. Robertson which would, if passed, secure that in 
those Parliamentary elections where more than two can- 
didates stand for a single vacancy the electors should be 
allowed to express their preference among those whom they 
did not vote for in the first place. The method of this 
Bill, which is printed in the Appendix (pp. 177 fF), is to 
allow each elector to vote as at present by placing a cross, or 
the figure i, opposite the name of the candidate whom he 
desires to have elected ; besides this, he may place, if he 
pleases, 2, 3, and so on opposite the other names on the list. 
When the votes are first counted, only the first choices of 
the voters are considered, and each candidate is credited 
with the papers on which a cross or the figure i stands 
opposite his name. If on this first count a candidate 
receives a clear majority of the votes polled — that is, if any 
one candidate gets more votes than all the rest united — that 
candidate is elected. If no candidate receives a clear 
majority of the votes polled, then the lowest on the list is 
excluded and the second preferences on the papers credited 
to him on the first count are distributed to the candidates 
who are marked 2 on those papers. This may result in 
one of the candidates getting a clear majority, and, indeed 
it is bound to do so (except in the unlikely case of a tie), 
where only three candidates originally appeared in the 
list. But where this result is not attained by the second 
count, the lowest candidate of those remaining after the 
first count is eliminated and his votes are transferred to 
the next choice indicated on his papers. This process is 
pursued till only two candidates remain, and of these that 
candidate whose sum of original and transferred votes is the 
greater is elected. The process of counting, though it 
entails a succession of counts, is quite simple and obviously 
reasonable. It is illustrated with examples in the Schedule 
of Mr. Robertson's Bill. 

The great advantages of the method of the Transferable 
Vote, or the Alternative or Preferential Vote, above the 
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Second Ballot are obvious. It secures the same end in a 
better and more certain and simpler way at one voting. 
It admits of no renewed and prolonged electoral campaign 
and thus excludes the compact and transfers of support 
'hich have been so frequent in electioneering with the 
Second Ballot. It requires no new machinery and would 
not alter in any respect the ordinary course of elections 
nor add to the work, time, or expense of candidates or 
voters. It would secure that votes given to one of three 
or more candidates would not be wasted, even if the 
candidate voted for in the first place was lowest on the list 
at the first count. It would give the elected in a three- 
corner fight the knowledge that he did not represent a 
chance majority which was only a fraction of those voting, 
but that he had a solid advantage of the various preferences 
which the electors had expressed. 

It is worth noting too that cases can be easily imagined 
where under present conditions it might be to the advantage 
of all parties to see this method of the Transferable Vote 
introduced. Suppose that in a constituency the Unionists 
were much divided, say on the Fiscal Question, and one 
section of them ran a Free Trade Unionist and another 
section ran a Tariff Reform candidate, then each section 
might prefer the opposing Unionist candidate to be elected 
to the Liberal or Labour candidate, and each section might 
be expected to mark their second preferences for the other 
Unionist candidate. Thus it might happen that the two 
Unionists would occupy the lowest place on the first count, 
but the higher of these might be head of the poll and 
elected on the second count. Similarly, divisions in the 
Liberal Party might be settled at the poll, and a seat 
undoubtedly Liberal might be saved from filing to a 
Conservative candidate through division, if the second 
preferences led to concentration on one Liberal candidate. 
The Australian method of the Transferable Vote has there- 
fore much to be said in its favour among all parties. The 
supporters of a more rational aad logical system than the 
present existing method ought to support it as an immediate 
reform. 
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One criticism has been passed on the Transferable or 
Preferential Vote method which is not to be overlooked. 
It is that, as formulated in the Queensland law and in 
Mr. Robertson's Transferable Vote Bill, it may exclude after 
the first count that candidate who is really most preferred 
by the electorate. An illustration will show this : Suppose 
A, B, C, and D are candidates for one seat and receive 
304, 303, 302, and 301 votes respectively on the first count, 
then D with 301 is excluded from the second count ; yet 
suppose that the papers of the other three candidates. A, B 
and C, show that D received a large majority of second 
preferences on those papers credited to the others, say that 
300 of those who voted for A, B, and C respectively gave 
their second preference to D, then it is clear that D is 
really the by far most generally approved of all the candi- 
dates ; yet he would be the first excluded and whoever 
were elected would have less real right than D to represent 
the electorate. This case is typical of a contingency which 
might happen in many forms and might occasionally work 
out an unjust result. It has therefore been proposed to 
amend the Bill for Preferential Voting in this way : 
Require, in the case where three candidates are competing, 
each elector to mark i, 2, 3 opposite the names on the 
list, in the order of his preference, and then in counting 
the votes allow two for every first name and one for 
every second name ; when the number of votes of each 
candidate is found after this process, exclude all candidates 
who are below one-third of the sum total of votes thus 
obtained : if this process does not exclude more than one, 
a second similar scrutiny would decide between the two 
remaining candidates. This process, which though in 
statement it seems involved, is really very simple and is 
capable of mathematical proof as certain to attain a correct 
result. It might be objected to it that many would refuse 
to mark their preferences and would insist on voting only 
for the candidate whom they specially desired to see 
elected. If it were desired to regard such plumpers as 
valid, it needs only a further provision, viz., counting 1} 
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for the candidate voted for on these incomplete papers, 
to bring it into line with the correct mathematical result 
of this amended counting. Of course this method of 
counting is easily adapted to the case of four, five or any 
number of candidates standing for a single vacancy. 

The vagaries and chances of the ballot have often been 
the theme of those who have expressed surprise, disgust, 
or indignation at results which they did not expect or 
desire. Every election must bring disappointment %o the 
defeated and satisfaction to the victors. But though we 
cannot and need not hope to obviate the occurrence of 
such inevitable results, yet we can, and we ought to, 
adjust our electoral methods to the altered conditions of 
the day. We can by the Transferable Vote prevent the 
occurrence of candidates being elected who are really less 
desired by the electors than the candidates whom they 
are able by the chances of our present imperfect and 
inadequate system to defeat. The introduction of the 
Transferable Vote in cases of three-cornered fights would 
be exceedingly easy to enact and quite simple to work. 
It should be welcomed by all parties and ought to command 
the approval of every politician who desires to see Parlia- 
ment reflecting more perfectly the feeling of the people. 

The literature of the Second Ballot question may be 
noted : — 

F. A. Channing — " The Necessity of a Second Ballot in Default 
of an Absolute Majority/' London, 1885. 

" The Second Ballot/' a memorandum prepared for and issued 
by the National Liberal Association. London, 1897. 

Parliamentary Papers, C 2987 of 1881 and C 6053 of 1893. 

See Westminster Gazette, August 19 to 28, 1907, for controversial 
correspondence on the subject. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CANDIDATURE AND ITS COSTS 

It is said that politics is a costly game to play. This is true 
in more senses than one ; and the man who enters the 
political field as a candidate for Parliament must expect a 
deep drain on his resources of time, strength, patience, 
energy, and especially of purse. 

When invited to stand in any constituency, a candidate 
for Parliament is brought forward, either introduced from 
the headquarters of his party, or because, being resident in, 
or well known to, the constituency, he is connected with 
a town or district by local ties. This makes the difference \ . 
between the local candidate and the purely political candi- V\ 
date. Electioneers always attach considerable importance \ 
to the advantage of being a local candidate. He starts 
with the advantage of knowing the local needs, the tradi- 
tions, and temper of the constituency ; he is likely to be 
much more constantly on the spot ; he is much more likely 
to get the votes of a certain class of voters who have little 
or no political principles, but who prefer a local man, 
especially if wealthy, generous, of an old local family, and 
employing labour locally, and spending money among the 
tradesmen and shops of the constituency. 

Granted these obvious advantages with which the local 
candidate starts in a contest against a non-local opponent, 
there are certain advantages of the outside politician as 
candidate in the constituency. He may be called a 
^^carpet-bagger," and cynics may say of him that he is 
here one day and gone to-morrow. But he represents 
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definite political and Imperial issues, and not mere local and 

parochial interests. The local man, and sometimes too, 

unfortunately, the outsider, may appeal to the services 

r which he has rendered locally and the local largess which 

• he has dispensed, and he may promise special favours and 

t advantages to the locality if it be wise enough to select him 

\ as Member. But a non-local candidate will generally be 

more likely to appeal to the higher instincts in politics, to 

the consciences and convictions of the people, and to base 

his claims not on mere personal or parochial grounds. 

What a Parliament it would be if every Member of it 

were to be elected on the sort of appeal of local benefits 

on which some, especially local, candidates so much rely 1 

It is remarkable that the majority of the most weighty 

politicians, though with some striking exceptions, are not 

local men, but are ^^ carpet-bagger " members. 

A wealthy man deciding to come forward as a candidate 
for Parliament has always the opportunity to subscribe to 
party funds, both locally and at headquarters. By generous 
support of the central organisations, whether Primrose 
League and Tariff Reform League, or corresponding institu- 
tions on the Liberal side, or whether by giving substantial 
aid to the Whips' funds — those funds of which many hope 
much and few really know anything — or by placing in 
financial stability the local political associations and party 
clubs, he may possibly do good party service, and may even 
secure himself a claim for remembrance and recognition. 
Over the expenditure of politicians in these channels, much 
of which must necessarily be withheld from public know- 
ledge, the law can never exert any control ; it will probably 
never even attempt to do so. 

There are various other opportimities for expenditure 
of a different character which are open to a candidate 
or member. Subscriptions to charities in the constituency, 
which are general and not political, and gifts to persons 
and objects which are not really either charitable or 
political, are very frequently invited and sometimes 
distributed in such a way as to infringe the spirit, if 
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not the letter, of the Corrupt Practices Act. It may 
be pure benevolence and charity that makes a man 
give to churches and chapels, missions and philanthropic 
societies ; but this pure benevolence cannot be said 
to be devoid of personal favour to individuals or classes 
when his generous purse is giving subscriptions to cricket, 
football, quoit, rowing, swimming, and angling clubs, to 
social dinners, unions and reunions, and to holiday outings. 
A local paper published some time ago, after a candidate 
had been for the second time unsuccessful in a constituency 
which he had liberally nursed for years, a list of a hundred 
such institutions, which was not an exhaustive list of the 
objects to which in one year this candidate had given 
fmancial aid. These donations are often asked for and 
made in such a way that the object is not out of pure 
love of humanity to help the weak and deserving, but to 
conciliate or attract some person or body of persons among 
the electors. If such is the intention with which they are 
either requested or granted such donations are contrary to 
the spirit, and perhaps even to the letter, of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

The Corrupt Practices Acts, and especially the last 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 (46 and 47 Vict. c. 51), 
and the decisions of judges in the trials of election petitions, 
which may be read in O'Malley and Hardcastle's Reports 
of Election Petitions, must be studied to find out the legal 
refinements and exact meaning of bribery and corruption. 
But our intention and meaning when we say that the law 
and public opinion are against bribery is clear ; we mean 
that no attempt to buy a vote, directly or indirectly, by gift 
or promise, before, at, or after the time of an election, can 
be tolerated. To express this in strict language, and to 
cover all possible ways of getting round the insidious craft 
of the purchaser or seller of a vote, requires long legal 
phrases ; but the practice is evidently more or less corrupt 
when a man, having lived for years in a place, giving 
unostentatiously and modestly to local charities, thinks of 
standing for Parliament, and suddenly begins to give loud 
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largess' to local charities and other objects ; this is only to 
be called philanthropy by a straining of the word. 

To meet such cases of debauching of constituencies, and in 
order to prevent such lowering of public life, there seems to 
be only one way other than the salutary growth and censure 
of strong public disapproval. Is it not possible so to amend 
the Corrupt Practices Act that it shall include a legal pro- 
hibition of such methods ? The following new section 
might be added to any amendment of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, if it were thought desirable to curtail by law the 
frequent attempts now made to buy the way to a seat in 
the House of Commons : — 

"Every candidate for, or Member of. Parliament who 
knowingly, by himself or by any other person, shall, directly 
or indirectly, give or provide, or pay, wholly or in part, the 
expense of giving or providing any money, meat, drink, 
entertainment, or other thing whatsoever to or for, or 
directly or indirectly for the benefit of any elector in the 
constituency for which he is for the time being a candidate 
or member, shall be guilty of a corrupt practice ; provided 
that this section shall not apply to^{a) any gift or pro- 
vision made for the purpose of a public charity exclusively 
which does not exceed the amount of the annual average 
sum so given or provided for the previous three years ; or 
{b) any entertainment given or provided by such candidate 
or member in the ordinary course of hospitality and social 
intercourse." 

It will at once be noticed that this clause, if added to our 
law of electoral corrupt practices, would prohibit a candi- 
date from giving large dinners, entertainments, or hospitality, 
and from using the Primrose League or Liberal Social 
Council as a stalking-horse behind which he can pay the 
expense, while open-handed hospitality advances his claims 
on the electors. It would also prevent a man coming on a 
constituency and beginning at once to advance his political 
position by large gifts to charities and other institutions ; 
it would debar him from giving in this way anything 
beyond the average of his gifts for three years. Whether 
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purely charitable and public gifts should not be allowed 
without any restriction or conditions, provided that they are 
not special gifts to benefit preferentially any class or set of 
individuals, may be debated. But it is at least desirable that 
our legal prohibition of bribery should be abreast of our 
moral condemnation of it. 

The enactment of some such provision would be in 
accord with the practice of the best and most serious 
politicians in their constituencies. As a sign of the times in 
this connection there may be given here a resolution passed 
after the last General Election by the Liberal Association in 
a West of England constituency, as follows : " That having 
regard to the great expenditure of time and money caused 
to a Member of Parliament by reason of his services to a 
constituency, the . . • Council of the . . . Liberal Asso- 
ciation desires to express the opinion that no applications 
should be made to Mr. . . . M.P., for any religious or 
secular purposes, by private individuals or by institutions, 
and that if such applications are made the Council desires 
to express to Mr. . . ., without intending to fetter his 
discretion, that they should not be entertained.** 

From time to time anonymous Members of Parliament 
publish in newspapers or magazines accounts of their expe- 
riences, which throw public light on the secret costs ot 
nursing, winning, and retaining constituencies. A moderate 
statement may be ventured that many Members spend ;^6oo 
a year on their constituencies. Much of this goes in regis- 
tration, much in subscriptions, a little in undue hospitality, 
still less in personal and necessary expenses. How much of 
this ;^6oo is actually spent on work or duties, definitely 
public and political, such as should be essentially incident to 
the life of a Member of Parliament ? 

There is no doubt that in the past many able men have 
been discouraged or prevented from entering Parliament 
because of the expenditure of time and money which that 
life almost invariably demands. That this limiting of 
membership of Parliament to few save the wealthy is 
apparently at an end is proved by the number of com- 
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paratively poor men in Parliament ; for, laying aside the 
case of the Irish Nationalist Members, whose case is excep- 
tional, there are fifty working men, or men who have been 
at a recent date manual workers, in Parliament. The way 
in which these are selected and supported and the relation 
in which they stand to the organisations, whether the 
National League in the case of Ireland or the Labour 
Representative Committee in the case of the Labour 
Members, raises the old questions. Is a member a dele- 
gate or a representative of his constituents ? How far 
ought the Member to vote as instructed by his consti- 
tuents ? What limits should they set to his fteedom of 
action and his independence in voting ? It is remarkable 
that these issues were prominent in 1877 to 1879, when 
the organisation of Liberalism, especially in Birmingham by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his growing influence in the 
country made the word Caucus a battle-cry between political 
parties. The adoption in a modified form of democratic 
and representative methods in the organisation of political 
associations was regarded then as an awful innovation, 
introduced from America, and destined, if allowed to be 
successful, to debase the level of our political life, to drive 
all able and independent men out of Parliament, and to 
lead to corruption and incapacity. The outcry against 
the Caucus in magazines and newspapers of this period 
affords curious reading to-day. The extravagant fears and 
alarms expressed then remind us of the similar absurd fnght 
which Socialism is inspiring in certain quarters to-day. 

The relation of the candidate or Member to his consti- 
tuents is, however, not really a question of electoral reform; 
it may become so. In America it is, of course, a question 
of vital importance to the good government of the country. 
It may become a more serious matter in our political system 
in later years. Enough here to refer readers to the most 
exhaustive treatise of this subject by Monsieur Ostrogorski, 
"The Organisation of Democracies" (English translation 
by F. Clarke). In this great two-volume work the writer 
traces the course in England and America of the move- 
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ments by which the democracy has come to its present 
representative system, and ends by arguing for ^^ preliminary 
elections '* ana voluntary " temporary leagues " as the 
means by which democratic government wiU be best able 
to secure worthy and capable representatives. 

Most serious politicians to-day will agree that it is not 
the Caucus but Capitalism that threatens the dignity and 
independence of public life and Parliament. To make the 
mere use of a long purse and the adroit evasion of the 
Corrupt Practices Act no longer the powers that they still 
often are in securing election to the House of Commons is 
an object worth attempting. This is why the reduction of 
the costs of candidates, whether by general usage or by 
direct legislation, is an aim to be constantly kept in view. 

The following chapters will show in various ways how 
certain objectionable features in electioneering still prevail 
and how the cost of elections might be greatly and 
advantageously reduced. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES 

In the good old days of elections when many an electoral 
battle was fought and won mainly by methods of bribery, 
treating, and organised corruption, the assumption was that 
a long purse and an astute and unscrupulous use of it were 
of course entitled to at least a fair share of electoral success. 
Dickens, when he wrote " The Pickwick Papers '* and des- 
scribed the Eatanswill Election, was writing not merely 
a classic of English humour, but also an historic satire of a 
phase of our national life. Mr. Gladstone's first election at 
Newark in 1832, as described in Morley*s "Life of Glad- 
stone,*' vol. i. pp. 91 ff., shows what a normal election was 
just after the great Reform Act of 1832. We have since 
then made immense progress in our methods of electioneer- 
ing. But the spirit of democracy is not yet either so pure 
or so strong as to make public practice and opinion de- 
structive of debased political motives ; and appeals to personal 
gain and displays of profuse wealth and prodigal waste will 
alwavs attract and mislead many of those with weaker 
intelligence or feeble convictions. Each^stageAin our 
national growth has its failings, and to-day there are certain 
electoral dangers which must be seriously faced. 

It must not be supposed because electioneering morality 
has generally and greatly improved that bribery is not still 
a very real danger. That it still exists and is widespread in 
certain places has been proved by municipal election 
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petitions at Dover and Shrewsbury, and by the election 
petition at Worcester in 1906. It is true that in England 
it persists, at least in its old form of *' every vote has its 
price,*' chiefly in small constituencies and ancient boroughs, 
where old traditions linger long, and where charities and 
doles, little industrial life, and slack employment have 
united to sap the independence of the lower section of 
society. If these small constituencies were merged in 
larger areas, they would cease to be fruitful fields to bribing 
politicians. But in new ways and by more refined methods 
wealth still seeks to buy its way into Parliament. Where 
parties are evenly balanced, the accession of a small venal 
section of the electorate may mean winning an election. 
An American writer has essayed to prove that in Connecti- 
cut I2| per cent, of the electorate is venal, and that in 
some towns 50 per cent, can be bought (see Professor 
McCook in the Forum^ September, 1892). Englishmen 
have no right to hold that human nature is less frail in 
the Old Country. Bribery both in its old-fashioned and its 
later more insinuating aspects must be constantly watched 
and suppressed. 

Bribery, however, is only one, though the most repre- 
hensible, form of electoral illegality, and it should be noted 
how very wide and comprehensive are the prohibitions of 
electoral malpractices under the present law. But law can- 
not compel morality, nor be so phrased as to need no 
amendment or alteration to meet new conditions or to 
anticipate clever rogues. Still, the present law looks as if 
good enough to prevent corruption in any form. 

The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act passed in 1883, 
with which the name of Sir Henry James (now Lord James 
of Hereford), who was then Attorney-General, must ever be 
famous, has established in complete form the illegality of 
those electoral practices which would in any way prevent 
the free and fiiir exercise of the citizen's vote. The 
offences under this Act and Common Law which are 
sufficient to avoid an election are very numerous, and may 
be usefully tabulated thus : — 
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I. Corru^pt practices, if committed by the candidate or 
any agent — 

(a) Bribery. 
(h) Treating. 

(c) Undue influence. 

(d) Personation^.^^ 

(e) Making a false declaration. 

II. Illegal practices, if committed by a candidate or any 
agent — 

{a) Paying for conveyance of voters to the poll (except 

by ship across the sea when a constituency partly 

consists of island and mainland). 
{b) Paying electors for right to erect placards. 
(c) Paying for committee rooms in excess of the 

authorised number. 
{d) Paying election expenses except through the 

election agent. 

III. Illegal practices, it committed by the candidate or 
the election agent— ^ 

{a) Incurring expenses beyond the maximum allowed. 

(b) Inducing a prohibited person to vote. 

(c) Publishing a false statement of withdrawal of a 

candidate. 

(d) Providing money for payment for prohibited 

expenses. 

(e) Lending or employing a hackney carriage to 

convey voters to poll. 
(/) Payments on account of musical bands, torches, or 

flags, or marks of distinction. 
(^) Employing and paying persons in excess of 

number allowed. 
(A) Publishing a bill without printer's name. 
(/') Using as a committee-room either a school or 

licensed premises or a refreshmeot room. 
( ;*) Paying an election expense which is barred and 

illegal. 
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{k) Paying after time limit for payment. 
(/) Failing to make proper return of expenses. 
{m) Making corrupt arrangement for withdrawal of a 
candidate. 

IV. Further offences not included in Act of 1883 — 
{a) The offence for which the Amending Act of 1896 
was passed, viz., publishing a false or libellous 
statement about a candidate. 

(b) Employment by a candidate of a corrupt agent 

(Act of 1868). 

(c) General bribery, general treating, general intimida- 

tion or riot on polling day, which are offences at 
Common Law. 

It is worth noting what a very large list of offences this is, 
and that corrupt intention is the common feature in them. 
Bribery itself is an offence that can take many forms. In 
the Sections 2 and 3 of the Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Act of 1854 (^7 *"^ ^^ Vict. c. 102), it is defined by a very 
long definition, which amounts to this, that the offence of 
bribery is committed by any one who with corrupt intention 
to secure a vote or prevent a voter from voting, gives or 
promises or offers to any one any money or valuable con- 
sideration before, at, or after the election. 

There are various facts which prevent the stringency of 
this law putting an end to electoral malpractices. One is 
that the punishment for infringing it only follows (as a 
rule) after an election petition, a most difficult, costly, and 
uncertain means of securing justice against offenders. 
Another is that since the Corrupt Practices Act was passed 
in 1883 there have been developed methods which evade 
the letter, even if they violate the spirit, of the law. To 
certain recent developments of electioneering, which violate 
the spirit of the kw, and constitute the refined and 
respectable bribery and occupation of to-day, we can now 
turn our attention. 

In a small volume, **Electioneering-Up-to-Date" (pub- 
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lished by F. Griffiths, London, 1906), Mr. C. Roden Buxton 
has proved with a wealth of facts, all carefully verified, what 
clever but discreditable methods have been lately adopted 
to advance political candidatures. The first of these in 
Mr. Buxton's list is what is termed "ground-baiting," 
1.^., distributing money in the form of subscriptions and 
generally using wealth to secure a hold upon the voters, 
not by political education, meetings, literature and the 
like, but by gifts to societies, bazaars, distribution of coals 
or food. This subject has been treated already in the 
preceding chapter (see pp. 122 f.), where it nas been 
suggested that a candidate should not be allowed to make 
large gifts to clubs, societies, and institutions not purely 
charitable, unless they do not exceed an amount in any year 
not in excess of his average donations to the same or similar 
objects for the preceding three years. 

Treating voters to drink is probably a declining practice 
in connection with electioneering. But the holding of 
great parties and entertainments at which food and drink 
is dispensed, and at which the candidate is present and 
makes himself more or less prominent, is a frequent incident 
in electoral campaigns, though usually practised some time 
before the actual election is within sight. This is a matter 
which has frequently been brought before the judges of 
election petitions {e.g,y at Hexham, Yarmouth, and else- 
where). The law seems to need strengthening with a view 
of preventing the abuse of promiscuous hospitality. Perhaps 
candidates should furnish returns of the meetings of this sort 
attended by them and the amounts contributed by them to 
their cost. 

It might perhaps meet the evil if in amending the 
Corrupt Practices Act a new clause were drafted with the 
express aim to exclude treating and feting the electorate in 
its modern up-to-date form. This might be something 
in the following form : — 

"Every candidate for, or Member of. Parliament who 
knowingly by himself or by any other person, shall directly 
or indirectly give or provide, or pay wholly or in part the 
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expense of giving or providing, any money, meat, drink, 
entertainment, or other thing whatsoever to or for, or 
directly or indirectly for the benefit of, any elector in the 
constituency for which he is for the time being such 
candidate or member shall be guilty of a corrupt practice : 
Provided that this section shall not apply to (^7) any gift 
or provision made for the purpose of a public charity 
exclusively which does not exceed the amount of the annual 
average sum so given or provided for the previous three 
years ; or (A) any entertainment given or provided by such 
candidate or member in the ordinar)' course of hospitality 
and social intercourse." 

For many years there have been often heard stories of 
trade-boycotting and preferential dealing on account of 
political or religious opinions. When vicars in their 
parish magazines openly advocate this sort of thing, it 
cannot be doubted that it exists to a certain extent (see 
" Electioneering Up to Date," pp. 33 ff.). This practice 
admits of many grades of injustice and cruelty, for though 
it is undoubtedly the right of every man to deal with whom 
he pleases, no one has any right to deprive any other person 
of the free exercise of his vote on conscientious grounds by 
threatening material loss or commercial punishment if the 
vote is exercised in a certain way. To threaten any one 
with bodily injury if he goes to the poll is an offence for 
which fine and imprisonment can be imposed. Why should 
not threats of commercial injury, /.^., injury to business, 
be made ground of an action or summons ? For the strong 
to threaten the weak is not only cowardly but destructive 
of the sense of justice, and therefore a danger to the 
well-being of the State. It is an ofience for which an 
action for damages will lie to dismiss a man unjustly from 
his employment. Should not an action also lie for what, 
even if not a recognised legal tort, is as much an unjust 
detrimental action? 

But there is also another way of regarding this question. 
Two election petitions in Ireland followed the General 
Election of 1892, and the elections in South Meath and 
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North Meath were avoided on the ground that undue 
influence had been exerted on behalf of the successful 
candidates. In these cases the matter turned on the extreme 
personal pressure exerted by Catholic priests on members of 
their flock, and the exercise of superior spiritual authority 
and the threatening of certain religious retribution on those 
who voted in a certain way was held by the judges to be 
ground for voiding the election. If for spiritual we substitute 
social and for religious we substitute commercial^ the case of 
the rich gentleman who threatens the poor tradesman with 
loss of custom is met, and the threatening to withdraw 
custom from a tradesman unless he vote in a certain way 
should be held as undue influence, which if proved to be 
done by an agent of the candidate would render that 
candidate's election void. 

Another feature of recent years, unforeseen when the 
Corrupt Practices Act was framed, has been the partici- 
pation of League, Associations, and Societies at elections ; 
by the holding meetings, distributing literature, and can- 
vassing voters, these bodies at an election contest can 
greatly aid a candidate, in whose return of expenses no 
entry is made of the expense incurred. The great extent 
of this sort of electioneering has been revealed by a series 
of articles in the Tribune newspaper during June and July, 
1907, under the head of " Bye-election Tactics." It appears 
that at the recent bye-election in Rutland (June, 1907) 
no less than ten separate organisations aided the Unionist 
candidate with workers who in various ways exerted their 
influence on the electors, while the candidate was under no 
compulsion to enter expenses incurred by these societies 
in his schedule of expenses. Of course, it is not denied 
that similar methods have been practised on behalf of 
Liberal candidates ; the Free Trade Union has taken an 
active part in contests where the Tariff Reform League has 
been supporting the other side. It has been contended 
that the words of sec. 28 of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1883, make such action illegal : ^^ Except as permitted 
by this Act no payment shall be made by a candidate 
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or by any agent or by any other person at any time^ whether 
before, during, or after an election, in respect of any expenses 
incurred on account of or in respect of the conduct ... of 
such election, otherwise than by or through the election 
agent of the candidate." Further, after an election the can- 
didate, whether successful or not, must make a declaration 
on oath, in which he states that ..." no person nor any 
club, society, or association has on my behalf made any pay- 
ment ... or incurred any liability ... in respect of . . . 
the election." Though this would seem to be clear enough 
in declaring the interference of societies at elections illegal, 
yet the decisions of judges have definitely declared such 
action legal when carried on within certain limits. 

It was at the General Election of 1892 that there 
appeared on the electoral battlefield a guerilla force, which 
showed in some constituencies very great energy and had 
perhaps considerable success. The Brewers and Licensed 
Victuallers' Associations, armed with large funds, and 
organised by very able election eerers, held meetings of those 
connected with "the trade," worked a regular canvass of 
certain classes of voters, distributed literature, issued bills, 
and definitely espoused the cause of the candidates who 
supported their policy. The money thus expended was 
not included in the return of any election expenses, and in 
connection with two election petitions of that year the 
matter came before the Election Courts. In the nrst case, 
Walsall, Baron Pollock in his judgment said "the 
Licensed Victuallers' Association occupied a very different 
position from the Conservative Association, because it had 
a direct and vital interest in the contest on the drink 
question, and he did not think their action in holding meet- 
ings to promote their own interests made them agents of 
the candidate." In the second case. Stepney, Mr. Justice 
Cave took the same view : " As to the Licensed Victuallers* 
meeting, there is no ground for saying that the expenses 
of it were part of the election expenses. They were in- 
curred by them for their own purposes. No doubt they 
were desirous to assist Mr. Isaacson, but it does not follow 
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that all the expenses they chose to incur were election ex- 
penses of Mr. Isaacson. They may have made themselves 
agents for him, so that any corrupt practices of theirs might 
have unseated him ; but I cannot see that any expense they 
chose to incur in promoting his election would be his 
expenses of the election. If so, the position of a candidate 
would be very deplorable indeed. He would have no con« 
trol over the persons who were so acting for his benefit. I 
do not think, therefore, that the expense of the meeting 
was part of the expense of conducting his election ; the 
expense was incurred by the Association for their own ends 
and purposes, and was quite distinct from the expense of 
Mr. Isaacson's election. 

Words indirectly bearing on this question were used by 
Mr. Justice Cave in the same year, 1892, in his judgment 
on the Hexham petition. ^ If, in endeavouring to promote 
the election of a candidate, their [the Association's] actions 
were recognised by the candidate, that would be, of course, 
quite sufficient to make the Association, or at all events, the 
Executive Committee of the Association, his agents, and the 
candidate would be responsible as long as he chose to acquiesce 
in their endeavour to support him and to procure his election '* 
(see J. R. Seager, " The Law of Elections," p. 8). 

It is clear, then, that if the active but independent participa- 
tion of societies at elections in support of a certain candidate 
is to be limited, it must be done by fresh legislation. 
Whether such legislation is possible or even desirable is a 
difiicult question. For the limitation of the action of 
organisations would mean, at least in the last resort, a limit 
on free speech and discussion ; agitation is not only per- 
fectly legitimate, but the condition of all progress. To 
place restrictions on political propaganda at times of elections 
would certainly imply a check to free discussion, and would 
hinder the information or conversion of electors. On the 
other hand, it should not be impossible to distinguish 
between the advocacy of general political views and the 
support of a certain candidate ; the former it would be hard 
and unjust to curtail, the latter should be included under 
** election expenses." 
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Canvassing is an integral part of elections as they are 
worked in England. The theory underlying a good canvass 
of the voters is, that inasmuch as a candidate cannot per- 
sonally approach each individual elector, some one should 
approach them on his behalf, and that by mapping out the 
districts, getting the voters arranged in walking order of their 
dwellings, tracing removals, and so forth, every voter on the 
register is not only personally seen on behalf of the candi- 
date, but pressed to express his readiness to vote for a certain 
candidate ; the promises being secured, those who have 
promised ^^ for " the candidate are first looked after on polling 
day, and only when all these have been brought up to the 
poll are those on the ^^ doubtful " list attacked with a view 
of getting them to the poll. There are two notable things 
about the working of elections in England by the method of 
personal canvassing ; first, that it is based on the belief that 
many voters promise to vote for a candidate who never fulfil 
the pledge ; this is clearly the case, because good agents 
always allow a deduction of lo per cent, from their promises 
in arriving at an estimate of the number they will poll, and 
because it so often happens that both sides can claim to have 
a majority of promises " for " from the voters canvassed ; it 
is a practice and theory based on the assumption that many 
promise ^sely. The second thing about canvassing is that 
it is not necessary to elections, nor to strong expressions of 
popular feeling, and is not practised at Colonial or foreign 
elections in any systematic way \ in the democratic 
countries (France, Switzerland, and the British Colonies) it 
is usual to conduct elections without house-to-house and 
personal canvass ; among the Socialist quarters of Grerman 
constituencies the Socialists have an organisation which 
amounts to canvassing, and in Prussia, Hungary, and other 
countries where a landed aristocracy largely dominates 
Government, a personal canvass which is merely putting 
compulsion on labourers and others is in vogue ; but, 
generally speaking, free popular elections are carried on in 
most countries without a personal canvassing. 

Ought, then, canvassing to be legally prohibited, as is 
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often urged ? Against any restriction being placed on it, 
the following grounds can be urged : — 

( i) Many electors like being canvassed at elections ; they 
are disappointed if they are neglected ; it makes them feel 
their importance and value their vote. 

(2) Many electors get an opportimity of political instruc- 
tion by being interviewed by keen politicians on either side 
of politics. 

(3) Many more electors go to the poll in consequence of 
being canvassed than would be the case if they were never 
personally approached and asked to vote. 

(4) It is impossible to prevent conversation and dis- 
cussion between friends on political questions, and canvassing 
is only an organised extension of private intercourse, and it 
would be manifestly absurd and unjust as well as impossible 
to restrict canvassing in any way. 

On the other hand, very cogent reasons are urged against 
allowing canvassing to remain legal : — 

(i) The spirit of the Ballot Act is that a man may vote 
for whom he like and need tell no one else, but to allow 
a man to be called on and pressed to declare his intention 
to vote one way or another is a direct infringement of the 
spirit of the ballot. 

(2) Canvassing is carried on largely by persons as 
ignorant of politics as the voters canvassea, and is in no real 
sense educational ; the educational work of electioneering is 
done by meetings and speeches, by literature and the public 
press. 

(3) Canvassing by employers and landlords is commonly 
carried to such extremes that it amounts to intimidation 
and undue influence ; numerous instances of this kind must 
occur to every election agent ; many may be read in 
Buxton's "Electioneering Up to Date" (pp. 40-65), and 
such undue influence can best be prevented by making 
canvassing illegal. 

(4) To prevent discussion and talk among acquaintances 
and even between strangers about politics is, of course, 
undesirable and impossible, but to prevent systematic 
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calling upon voters in order to pester them till they 
promise to vote for a particular man is quite another 
thing. 

On the whole, the balance of argument seems to be in 
favour of a legal restriction of canvassing. The difficulty 
about doing this is that to prohibit canvassing should not 
do any of the following things : — 

It must not interfere with free working of elections nor 
stop approaching the individual voter. 

It should not prevent tracing changes on the register 
nor of following up a man who has changed his address. 

It must not stop the education of the voters on political 
issues. 

Now, the only way to attain what is desired would be to 
make it illegal to press a man to promise his vote for any 
candidate ; a man might be asked if he knew there was an 
election pending, if he had read the address of Mr. So-and- 
so, one of the candidates, if he would be able to vote, and 
so forth, but it should be illegal to request a man to state 
how he was going to vote. A new clause in the Corrupt 
Practices Act in the following terms would attain this end : — 

" Any person who, before or during an election verbally 
or otherwise, directly or indirectly, requests an elector to 
vote or abstain from voting, or to state his intention to vote 
for a candidate at such election, shall be guilty of an illegal 
practice : Provided, that this section shall not apply to any 
speech at a public meeting, nor to printed matter issued by 
or on behalf of a candidate which does not contain a request 
for a statement of an elector's intention to vote or abstain 
from voting for such candidate.'* 

Possibly the words " before or during an election " in 
this proposed section might be defined as meaning within 
definite limits, say ^^ six months before the poll and till the 
close of voting " ; the legal eflFect of this would be to 
restrict action under this Act to ofiFences committed within 
six months of the poll ; the actual result would be to 
prevent undue influence and undesired pestering of a voter 
altogether, since no one could be sure that an election 
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might not come within six months, and it is only when an 
election is pending that canvassing assumes a menacing 
form. 

But whatever the decision of Parliament as to making 
canvassing illegal, there can be little doubt that with an 
enlightened public opinion, wider political interest and 
information among the poorer classes, and especially with 
large constituencies in which the chance of poaching a few 
votes by undue influence is rendered unremunerative by 
reason of the great numbers of the total electorate, can- 
vassing will tend to become less necessary, less systema- 
tically practised, and more devoid of objectionable features. 

There is another question which could be settled once 
for all at the same time as the reforms just indicated are 
attempted. The use of vehicles on polling days to bring 
voters to the poll was formerly, i.^., before the passing of 
the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act of 1883, a legitimate 
item of the candidate's expenses. That Bill, as introduced 
in the House of Commons, made the use of vehicles to 
bring voters to the poll illegal ; but as the Bill passed 
through Committee an amendment was introduced which 
made the use of hired vehicles, or vehicles usually let out for 
hire, illegal, but allowed the loan of vehicles to bring voters 
to the poll (see Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 1883, 
sees. 7 and 14). The use made of motor-cars and other 
vehicles on election days has now reached such a point that 
the practice is resented on several grounds ; it has become 
a great cause of annoyance and expense to motor owners to 
be asked and expected to send cars great distances to 
elections where they are likely to be roughly used ; it 
has become an unworthy practice to bribe voters by offer- 
ing them a motor drive to and from the poll ; it has even 
been used as an argument against increasing polling fecilities 
that free rides in vehicles are now provided to all and any. 

The amendment of electoral law might therefore embody 
a clause prohibiting this use of vehicles in the following 
terms : — 

^^Any person who shall knowingly let, lend, hire, or 
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borrow any vehicle whatsoever, or any horse or other animal, 
for the purpose of conveying any voter to the poll shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice : Provided that this shall not 
apply to any public stage or hackney carriage, or any horse 
or other animal kept or used for drawing the same, or any 
carriage horse or other animal kept or used for the purpose 
of letting out for hire which is hired by a voter at his own 
cost or by any number of voters at their joint cost for the 
purpose of conveying him or them to the poll.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE LIMIT OF LEGAL EXPENDITURE 

It has already been urged in Chapter XL that a candidate 
should be prevented advancing his chances of success by 
indiscriminate gifts and donations to objects not purely 
philanthropic. It is desirable to dissociate political advocacy 
from the personal self-advertisement of wealth. This cause 
will be aided whenever the expenses of candidature are 
reduced without interfering with the fullest legitimate 
dissemination of political opinions. It is, therefore, well 
to consider whether a reduction might not be made in 
the legal limit of expenditure to which candidates are 
allowed to go in electioneering. 

In considering this, the first thing to remember is that at 
present it is impossible to say when the election expenses 
proper — those of which the candidate has to make a return 
after the election — really begin. Are expenses of meetings, 
&c., held at any time after he has been adopted as candidate 
to be so regarded ? or only those incurred when an election 
appears imminent ? or only those incurred after the issue of 
the writ ? Are not meetings held at any time after the 
candidate has been accepted and when he is already known 
and advertised as candidate (or "prospective candidate") 
really election meetings ? To these questions the judg- 
ments given in election petitions, in which the question 
has often been raised, are inconsistent and only leave the 
issue in still greater doubt. 

Why not lay down a rule, therefore, that the return 
which a candidate has to make of his election expenses 
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should include everything spent in political work in the 
constituency for at least six months before the poll ? A 
new sub-sec. (2) should be added to sec. 8 of the Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices Act, 1883, in these terms: — 

^^ For the purpose of this section sums paid and expenses 
incurred by a candidate or his election agent shall be com- 
puted from a date at least six months prior to the date of 
the election, except where there has been a previous election 
within such period, in which case they shall be computed 
from the date thereof, and be returned as election expenses 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act." 

Extending the period of expenditure to be thus accounted 
for would make it impossible to be so lavish in expenditure 
as is now often the case in an election contest. This would 
be no real loss, since, as elections are now worked, there are 
many usual but unnecessary expenses which might be well 
curtailed. Posting, placarding, printing, and circularising 
are often extravagantly done. The expenses allowed in 
County Council elections, whether in London or the country, 
are fixed by a maximum of £2$ for the first 500 electors 
and an additional 3d. per name above the first 500 ; this 
means that for contesting a County Council constituency 
with 2,000 voters an expenditure of ^43 15s. is the 
utmost a candidate is allowed ; in contesting a Parlia- 
mentary constituency with 2,000 voters the candidate may 
spend ^ 350 if it is a borough, or ^^650 if it is a county. Why 
should a candidate be allowed, and therefore expected, and by 
custom and usage almost compelled, to spend fifteen times 
as much in stating his views and inviting the voters to the 
poll in a Parliamentary election as in doing the same thing 
for a County Council election ? It may be granted that a 
Parliamentary election is more exacting, is as a rule more 
keenly and excitedly contested, and the period of active 
candidature is more protracted. Still, what need is there 
of more than a very moderate sum per voter to cover the 
cost of meetings, literature, and circularising every voter 
two or three times by post, and to pay for the clerks, com- 
mittee-rooms, stationery, printing, and other expenses needed 
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in the electoral campaign ? If the law of expenses under 
which County Council contests must be fought contemplates 
3d. to 4d. per voter as sufficient for all purposes of elec- 
tioneering, surely is. to is. 4d. per voter should be sufficient 
for all purposes of a* Parliamentary election contest This, 
indeed, is only about half what is allowed under the present 
scale of expenditure in a county division, but it is only a 
little more than the limit permitted in a borough. 

Under the present law there is a higher scale of expen- 
diture permitted to candidates in counties than in boroughs. 
The reason for this is obvious in the history of electioneer- 
ing ; wider areas to cover, slower means of communication, 
the greater length of time between issue of the writ and the 
poll, and other things explain why it was thought right to 
allow greater expenditure in county elections. But these 
conditions have now passed away ; there is no difference 
allowed in County Council elections between limit of 
expenditure in rural or urban districts. In our British 
Colonies it is without exception the rule to make no 
difference in the limit of expenditure in an urban and in 
the widest country districts ; there are many county divi- 
sions like the Ealing, Walthamstow, Gorton and Shipley 
divisions, smaller in area than a semi-rural borough like 
Christchurch, and much more concentrated than the scat- 
tered groups of boroughs in Scotland and Wales, like the 
Stirling and Ayr burghs, or Pembroke district. Modem 
developments like the motor-car and the telephone, cheap- 
ened and extended telegraph and rail services, have made 
communication and intercourse more cheap, easy, and rapid. 
Besides, were the polls of a General Election all held on 
one day, the period of active contest in a county would be 
no longer than the period in a borough. Some expenses, 
such as hire of rooms for meetings and committees, are far 
higher in the urban districts, and these will be counter- 
balanced by more small meetings and great costs for 
carriage, telegrams, and postage in the rural constituencies. 
The cost of getting at the out-voters, and such expenditure 
as the sending of telegrams on the morning of the poll to 
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every out-voter on the list, over i,ooo in number, which 
one Conservative candidate did at the last General Election, 
is undoubtedly very great ; but the plural vote, and the 
swamping of opinion in a constituency by the inroad of 
hundreds from outside, is indefensible, if not quite unde- 
fended, and furnishes no ground for opposing this reform. 

It is time, therefore, that the limit of election expenses 
should be reduced, and at the same time that a single scale 
should be adopted for borough and county constituencies. 
The proposal is here advanced that the limit of expenditure 
now allowed to candidates in boroughs should be extended 
to candidates in counties ; the effect would, of course, be to 
reduce very largely the possible expenses of candidature in 
counties. 

The present scale is as follows : — 

In a borough, if the number of electors on the register 
does not exceed 2,000, the maximum amount shall be 
^350. If the number of electors on the register exceeds 
2,000, the maximum amount shall be ^^380, and an addi- 
tional ^30 for every complete 1,000 electors beyond 
2,000. 

The efifect of this proposed abolition of a higher maxi- 
mum scale for counties will be seen from the following 
table of the present maxima allowed : — 

Table of Maximum Limits of Election Expenses under the 
Existing Law in Boroughs and Counties. 

Number of Electors 
(inclusive). 

1.000 to 2,000 

2.001 to 2,999 
3,000 to 3,999 

and so on. 
9,000 to 9,999 
10,000 to 10,999 
11,000 to ii>999 
12,000 to 12,999 
13,000 to 13,999 
14,000 to 14,999 
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Limit in Boroughs. 


Limit in Counties. 


... 
.. . 


£ 

350 

380 


... 
... 


... 
... 


650 
710 


... 


410 


... 


... 


770 


... 

.* . 
... 
... 


590 
620 

650 

680 


... 
... 
... 
... 


... 
... 

... 
... 


1,130 
1,190 

1,250 

1,310 


... 
... 


710 
740 


... 


... 
... 


1,370 
1,430 
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Limit in BoitMiChs. 


Limit in Coonties. 


(inclusive) 






I 






£ 


iS,ooo to 15,999 


••• 


••• 


770 


••• 


••• 


1,490 


and so on. 














20,000 to 20,999 


••• 


••• 


920 


••• 


••• 


1,790 


25,000 to 25,999 


••• 


••• 


1,070 


••• 


••• 


2,090 


30,000 to 30,999 


••• 


••• 


1,220 


••• 


••• 


2,390 


40,000 to 40,999 


••• 


••• 


1,520 


••• 


••• 


2,990 



It is unnecessary here to do more than indicate that a 
similar adjustment would be necessary to meet the cases 
of two joint candidates and of Ireland, for which special 
maximum scales are in force under the present law. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ELECTION PETITIONS 

The House of Commons has always maintained its right 
to declare who is legally elected to it and who is entitled to 
sit among its Members. Formerly, when the election of a 
Member was opposed on the ground of bribery, or indeed 
for any reason, the case was referred to a Committee of Mem- 
bers, whose report was presented to the House, which then 
acted upon it. But political and party considerations 
coloured the decisions in cases of Members challenged in 
their seats. This led to Parliament passing an Act in 1852, 
by which inquiries into the legality of elections which may 
be disputed by certain persons on certain grounds are tried 
by two judges of the High Court Such proceedings are 
instituted by an elector or candidate, or several electors and 
candidates, who petition against the return of the candidate 
declared to be elected. 

An election petition may be presented on many grounds : 
it may allege illegal practices against the candidate or his 
agents ; it may allege illegal or incorrect action on the part 
of the returning officer ; it may take the ground that the 
votes have been wrongly counted, that voters have been, by 
general riot or other circumstances, intimidated or prevented 
from recording their votes ; it may test the legality of the 
election on a variety of other points. But the ground on 
which a petition is most usually based is that corrupt or 
illegal practices have been carried on by the successful 
candidate or by his agents. 
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If corrupt or illegal practices occur at any election, and if 
the successful candidate or his agents are guilty of them, the 
only practical way of punishing the offenders is by an elec- 
tion petition. Bribery, treating, intimidation, and other 
offences which come under the category of electoral mal- 
practices, are indeed misdemeanours, and a criminal indict- 
ment will lie against the party guilty of them. But though 
attempts have been made in recent years to secure the con- 
viction of the briber and the electoral bully, the prejudices 
of magistrates, the subterfuges of lawyers, the disinclination 
of judges, juries, and indeed of the general public, to regard 
electoral offences as serious crime, have united to make the 
prosecution of offenders in the law-courts practically in- 
applicable. 

The whole aim and meaning of an election petition is 
that the petitioner claims to set aside the return of an 
elected Member for some definite reason. It cannot, there- 
fore, be employed to punish an unsuccessful candidate, nor 
his agents, if they have been guilty of corrupt or illegal 
practices, except in the unusual case that if he brings an 
election petition against the successful candidate, the re- 
spondent, that is the successful candidate, is then allowed to 
make recriminating charges, into which the court will 
inquire. The interest of the public in ever)rwhere and 
always preventing bribery and all other electoral offences 
is only an indirect and secondary object in an electoral 
petition ; the prime interest is that of some one who wants 
to unseat an elected candidate. It is true that when the 
hearing of an election petition takes place the Public Prose- 
cutor is always represented by counsel, and the judges may 
report in such way as to more or less compel a public prose- 
cution to follow. But as a rule offences disclosed are not 
followed by public punishment ; this is partly because the 
judges may give a certificate of indemnity to a witness who 
answers truly all questions, and this indemnity stays any 
legal proceedings against him for any offence under the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act. The election petition, 
therefore, only indirectly and very infrequently results in 
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punishing electoral offences, and it frequently ends in con- 
doning them. 

An election petition must be instituted within a month 
from the date of the return of the writ. Under certain 
circumstances the period may be prolonged ; but, as a rule, 
an election petition must be lodged within twenty-eight days 
of the election. There is, of course, good reason for not 
allowing it to remain long in doubt whether a Member of 
Parliament has been legally elected or not, but on the other 
hand, if an illegal or corrupt action comes to light only at a 
considerable period of time after an election, that ought not 
to prevent this offence being visited with the punishment it 
deserves. The law as it is has the advantage of acknow- 
ledging a man's election as incontestable after a short period 
from the date of his return. But it has this disadvantage, 
that if inconvenient persons can be got away for a short 
period till the period for petitioning is past, a corrupt elec- 
tioneerer can cover up the traces of his offence so success- 
fully that his detection cannot be really effective. Removal 
of inconvenient persons for this object is not unknown. Or, 
if the first intimation of a serious electoral offence is made 
to a Member's opponent when the time for lodging a peti- 
tion is past, though his reputation may suffer, yet his seat 
will be safe. 

A further obstacle to the election petition becoming an 
efiective and easy instrument against electoral evils is that 
security for costs and charges has to be deposited by the 
petitioning parties; this means the finding of ^i,ooo 
before the petition can be set afoot at all. Add to this the 
great expense of the many legal steps before and at the 
trial, the payment of coimsel and witnesses ; and the chance 
always is that the petition may not be successful and that 
the petitioner will be called on to pay the costs of both 
sides. Here are reasons sufficient to prevent any but a rich 
and confident man from bringing a petition at all. 

But beyond these reasons against election petition pro- 
cedure being in any real sense a means of securing the 
purity of elections and the punishment of offenders, there 
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are further facts in the uncertainty of how the judges may 
regard both evidence that may be brought forward, in the 
meaning of the law which they have to decide, and in the 
rules of evidence and practice which hold good in the trial 
of election petitions. For the two judges appointed to 
hear a petition may disagree j this has sometimes happened 
(as in the petition at Yarmouth in 1906). In this event 
there is no appeal nor means of a re-trial j the petition fails 
both to convict and to absolve the accused party. The 
interpretation of the law and the view taken of proved &cts 
by the judges have tended to narrow both the range of 
what is illegal and the chance of bringing o£fenders to just 
punishment. Lastly, the facts that the petitioners must 
rely in cases of bribery on the evidence of men who are 
naturally hostile, and that the other side can find means of 
getting at, even intimidating, or at least influencing, 
witnesses, make the result of a Petition, even when initiated 
under the clearest conviction that bribery or other offences 
have prevailed, a matter of anxiety and doubt. 

In view of these conditions, election petitions have come 
to be less and less relied on, while public opinion has tended 
to more and more regard the resort to them as only possible 
in very rare and extreme cases. The finishing touch of 
condemnation was added to the system by the extraordinary 
and undignified action of Mr. Justice Grantham in the 
Yarmouth petition in 1906. Though the senior on the 
list of election judges, his conduct was so openly partisan 
and gave rise to such general disgust, that when brought 
before the House of Commons on July 6, 1906, no attempt 
was made by any Member to defend his action, and the 
Times (July 7, 1906) and other Conservative papers called 
on him to resign. However pitiful it may be to see a 
member of the Bench refused the respect and regard which 
our judges almost invariably deserve and receive, this 
episode only emphasised the general dissatisfaction with the 
practice and results of the only judicial means of meting out 
justice to those guilty of bribery or illegal practices. 

What, then, is required ? Should the whole machinery of 
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election petitions be replaced by a new machinery ? This 
is hardly necessary. Where a successful candidate can be 
alleged to have secured the seat by corrupt or illegal 
practices, whether done by himself or his agents, the 
election petition might still be used, if the time for 
petitioning were extended, if the security for costs were 
relaxed, if the rules of procedure and of evidence observed 
in the trial were modified, and generally if the double object 
of obtaining the whole truth, and not of merely finding out 
whether certain charges were enough to invalidate the 
election, were always kept in view. 

Beyond the election petition procedure there appears to 
be a new means needed for speedily and e£fectively asserting 
the law against electoral offences and of punishing the 
offenders. Such proceedings should be capable of inception 
at any time and of initiation by any person ; they might be 
taken in the County Court and be followed by nne or dis- 
franchisement ; possibly if registration officers were ap- 
pointed (as suggested in Chapter III., page 36), their office 
might be joined with an inspectorship of elections and all 
electoral practices. If the proposals previously made in 
these pages as to enlarging the franchise, equalising electoral 
areas, for restraining canvassing, against plutocratic nursing 
a constituency, for simplifying the machinery of elections, 
for reducing expenses, ancl for extending the scope of the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act were adopted, it would 
probably be found that this class of offence was much less 
frequent, since it would be much less easy to practise with 
any chance of success. 
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CHAPTER XV 

REFORMS IN ELECTORAL MACHINERY 

The preceding chapter has dealt with electioneering and 
has indicated certain reforms as desirable. Now to consider 
what changes are called for in connection with the actual 
election and the taking of the poll. 

The costliness and extravagance and the heavy pecuniary 
drain on candidates in our electoral methods have been 
already illustrated abundantly, and these features are pro- 
minent again when the actual contest is reached. There 
is the large security which is demanded of candidates at the 
nomination. When the candidate appears before the 
Returning Officer with his nomination papers, he is not 
accepted as legally nominated unless he provides security in 
the form of cash for the costs of the election. The amount 
required varies according to the number of electors and 
number of candidates nominated, and whether the contest 
is in a county or borough. The maximum amount of 
security which may be demanded under the Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers) Acts, 1875 and 1885, may 
be ^1,000 in a large county division; it may be only ;^IS0 
in a small borough. If there is a contest this amount is 
shared by the candidates, and it may therefore be as much 
as ^500 that each of two candidates has to find as security. 
If there is no contest, the maximum amount demanded at a 
nomination, which becomes the election, is J[7.$. This 
security is in connection with the charges for conducting 
the election by the Returning Officer, whose whole ex- 
penses are paid by the candidates in equal shares. In 
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hardly any other country and in no British Colony (save 
Cape Colony) are the costs of taking the vote at a Parlia- 
mentary election charged on the candidates. In local 
elections, for town, county, and district councillors, &c., 
the public bears the expense ; in Parliamentary elections 
alone is this charge placed upon the candidates. 

An interesting Parliamentary Return is issued after each 
General Election, in which can be read the various items 
and amounts of expenses incurred by candidates at the 
election. The Return (House of Commons paper 302 of 
1906) shows the expenses of the General Election of 
January, 1906 ; the total Returning Officers' expenses in 
the election of 670 members, borne by 1,278 candidates, 
amounted to £206,334 i8s. 9jd. Under the charges 
covered by this large sum there have to be included: issuing 
the notices of elections, holding the nominations, pre- 
paring for the poll in 9,726 polling districts, and furnishing 
14,686 polling stations, of which 11,264 were in schools 
which could be used without any charge, providing ballot 
papers, ballot boxes, all stationery and other necessities of 
the elections, paying the persons employed as presiding 
officers and counting clerks, and all other official charges. 
In view of the &ct that 5,645,104 votes were cast at the 
General Election, it will be seen that the cost of taking 
polls and electing the Members amounted to between 8d« 
and 9d. per vote polled. And since 7,264,608 names were 
on the register of the constituencies of the United King- 
dom, the cost of taking the election amounted to about 6t^. 
per name on the lists of electors. 

The scale of authorised charges under the Act of 1875 
is unduly high. The Returning Officer can charge 2 is. 
for preparing and supplying nomination papers, los. for 
every stamping instrument, los. for the stationery at each 
polling station, and may make many other charges on the 
same lordly scale. After the election, the candidates, both 
successful and unsuccessful, receive completed accounts 
from the Returning Officer ; they may accept his statement 
and receive from him the balance (if any) over from the 
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maximum security he has demanded from them at nomina- 
tion. This is the course usually pursued by most Members 
and candidates. Or the candidates may investigate the 
accounts, to satisfy themselves that all payments are repre- 
sented by proper vouchers and that no charges have been 
made that are not legally authorised, and that none are of 
an amount higher than what is authorised by the legal 
scale. An examination of this kind by a candidate or a 
representative acquainted with the schedules of the 
Returning Officers Acts, &c., will often result in the 
Returning Officers' charges being largely reduced. There 
is still a further charge to which the matter may be carried 
if Returning Officer and candidate do not agree over the 
accounts ; the charges may be taxed in the County Court, 
the decision of which is final. 

There are two issues raised here. Are not the expenses 
at present incurred in taking Parliamentary elections un- 
necessarily great ? and should not these expenses fall, not on 
candidates as at present, but on public funds ? 

The cost of publishing all necessary notices of an election, 
holding the nomination, taking the poll, providing all 
polling facilities, and counting the votes ought not to cost 
more than 3d. at the most for every vote on the register ; at 
present it costs 6^. It ought not to cost more than 4d. 
per vote polled on an average poll ; at present it costs 
nearly gd. This estimate, allowing 3d. per voter, is borne 
out by the cost of the election of the London County 
Council. The last poll for the L.C.C., on March 2, 19079 
cost ^11,325 2s. 6d., and there were 840,730 names on 
the register, the cost being under 3^d. per voter on the list. 
Bearing in mind that at L.C.C. elections the number of 
candidates is more than two, that printing, wages, and many 
other charges are higher in London than in the country, 
while on the other hand more polling places and officials 
will be required in scattered country districts than in urban 
places, it may be safely assumed that if Parliamentary 
elections were carried on with the same economy and on 
the same lines that the L.C.C. carries out its elections, the 
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cost of the mere taking the polls of a General Election 
would be a saving of 60 per cent. Instead of costing 
candidates over ^^200,000 as at present, the country could 
carry out the holding of a General Election for about 
^^65,000. This would mean reducing the cost of electoral 
machinery by over two-thirds. 

There is a very strong case, on the grounds of economy 
alone, in favour of having Parliamentary elections carried 
out under the direct control of Parliament, on a uniform 
basis, and with an economical and efficient procedure. It 
has been suggested that the expenses should be borne by the 
local rates, 1.^., by the county rate ; against this it may be 
urged that this would be to impose an imperial charge on 
local funds, that uniformity of method and control would 
not be so easily effected, and that the rates are already 
sufficiently strained to pay for existing burdens. 

The best solution of the matter will be when Parliament 
sets aside ;^ 50,000 per annum, which, allowing for a General 
Election every four years and the average number of bye- 
elections every year would be more than sufficient to relieve 
both candidates and the constituencies from the cost of 
holding Parliamentary elections. 

The objection has been frequently expressed that if any 
fool or crank who could induce a few other fools or cranks 
to sign his nomination paper were able to pose as a candi- 
date, it would be a cheap way of securing notoriety and an 
easy way to confuse the straight issues of a fight to 
nominate men who are at present deterred by the security 
for expenses now demanded at the nomination. To this it 
may be replied that very few persons offer themselves at 
local elections to secure notoriety or " for the mere fun of 
the thing " ; there is no reason to think this would be the 
case in Parliamentary contests ; the experience of other 
countries, including our own Colonies, lends no ground to 
the idea. But in order to prevent, or at least discourage, 
vexatious and non-serious candidatures, certain conditions 
might be embodied with the provision for payment of the 
expenses of the Returning Officer by Parliament. Either 
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the expenses up to ^^25 or even ^^50 might be borne by 
the candidates — z provision of this kind is included in the 
electoral law of the newly constituted Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies ; it would be the same for contested 
or uncontested elections-— or a deposit might be demanded 
as evidence of a candidature being bond fide^ and a part or 
all of this might be returned to candidates polling a certain 
number or a fair proportion of the votes ; in Queensland a 
deposit of ^20 is required, which is returned if the candi- 
date polls one-fifth of the votes of the number recorded for 
the successful candidate. 

Connected with the payment by Parliament of the costs 
of Parliamentary elections would come reform in the details, 
such as in the provision of polling stations. In counties, 
the County Council is the authority which divides the con- 
stituency into polling districts and appoints where the 
polling stations shall be ; in boroughs, the Borough 
Council has the same authority. In counties, polling 
places are directed to be so placed that every county elector 
shall be enabled to poll within a distance not exceeding 
three miles from his residence, so nevertheless that a polling 
district need not be constituted containing less than 100 
electors ; and in boroughs, so that an elector may poll 
within a distance not exceeding one mile, so nevertheless 
that a polling district need not be constituted for less 
than 300 electors. In practice, however, in counties, there 
has been a constant complaint that more polling stations 
are needed, and that the existing stations might be more 
conveniently placed, and it is urged that the personal con- 
siderations of the county magnates who largely constitute 
the County Councils have been too much considered ; in 
any case, there is no doubt that in some places more polling 
places might be arranged, and that in others the require- 
ments of the mass of the electors might be better met. A 
uniform principle and an adequate supply of polling places 
would be easily attained if Parliament paid for and con- 
trolled the elections of its Members. (On this question see 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 1883, sec. 47.) 
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The hours for polling at an election are from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. These hours hold good for all elections, local, 
municipal, and Parliamentary, with this exception, that for 
certain elections the local authority may shorten or extend 
them ; thus in many counties the hours of a poll for parish 
councillors begin at noon and may end before 8 ; in 
London the guardians' elections are open for polling till 
10 p.m. It is often urged that the hours for polling should 
be extended, especially in towns, where the working classes 
cannot vote till the evening, and that in such cases to close 
the poll at 8 makes an uncomfortable rush for the last hour 
and even prevents many from voting who would do so if 
the poll were open till later. It might be advisable to give 
local councils or a certain mmiber (or proportion) of the 
electors the right to petition for an extension of the hours 
of voting, which might be granted either by Parliament 
itself or a Secretary of State. In this way the requirements 
of localities could be met. It might be desirable to open 
the poll in some places before the hour of 8, to meet the 
convenience of railway servants, fishermen, or others who 
would otherwise be debarred from using the franchise. 

In this connection the institution of an over-night open- 
ing of the poll may be noted. In parts of Switzerland the 
elections are usually taken on Sundays, and to meet the 
case of those who make Sunday a holiday away from home 
and of those others who find political voting interferes with 
the religious observance of Sunday the poll is opened on the 
previous Saturday evening from 6 to 8, after which it is 
closed till next day. (This is known as Sonntags-urney and 
is the practice in the city of Basel and elsewhere.) 

Should public-houses be closed during the hours of 
polling ? This is a question often discussed and assuredly 
not easy to answer. Many temperance advocates and some 
Radical workers who are not teetotalers would answer 
without hesitation, ^^ By all means close the public-houses 
during polling hours.** There is no doubt that more or 
less '* treating '* goes on in them during the poll ; for 
example, suppose that two friends go to poll together, they 
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go after polling to the inn and have a drink together, one 
pays for the drink of the other as well as himself ; this is 
technically treating, though it is quite harmless. Between 
such ^miliar congeniality and telling all and sundry to 
come in and drink and not to trouble to pay there are a 
number of stages, and where really corrupt treating begins 
it is hard to say. This, however, is clear, and every old 
electioneerer would endorse it, that men get treated more 
freely on election days than on other days, and not a few 
take a glass too much. 

The way in which this matter is regarded in our 
Colonies has been shown on p. 6i. In Cape Colony, 
Canada, and New Zealand public-houses are closed in the 
afternoon on polling days. 

But the question is not merely one of treating, which 
may or may not be a large element in deciding the issues of 
election. It is one of the whole influence of the political 
menace of the drink trade in our national politics. Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell, in " The Temperance Problem," 
pp. 91 IF., show the extent to which the drink trade is a 
constant electioneering power always supporting the Tory 
party by means of a perfect organisation and 125,000 
licensed houses. They show, for instance, that if in the 
270 cases in England, Wales, and Scotland where at the 
General Election of 1895 contested constituencies returned 
Conservative candidates it be assumed that each ^^on" 
licensed house caused the transfer of only one vote from 
the Liberal to the Conservative candidate, 83 of these 270 
seats would otherwise have been won by the Liberals ; on 
the assumption that two votes were transferred from Liberal 
to Conservative candidates, then 152 of these 270 seats 
would have been otherwise won by the Liberals ; in other 
words, if we assume that each " on " public-house won only 
two votes for the Tory Party at the General Election, and 
if we eliminate the votes thus won, there would have been 
a Liberal majority of 152 instead of a Conservative majority 
of the same number. The question of closing public-houses 
during hours of polling is only part of a great social and 
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political problem, viz., " how best to eliminate the public- 
house interest as a political force and to dissociate politics 
from the sale of drink." 

Much may be said for closing public-houses during the 
hours of polling, and especially during the last hours when 
the poll is open ; but would it tend to weaken the political 
force of the trade ? Would it make the general influence 
of the public-house less keenly and exclusively used to 
further the aims of one particular party ? Would it tend 
to raise the tone of public life or increase electoral purity ? 
These questions are hard to answer with finality, because 
they are so complicated with the great social problem of the 
whole influence of alcohol in public life. 

To another question of Electoral Reform there can 
hardly be much doubt : " Ought not all the elections of 
a General Election to be held on one and the same day ? ** 
At present our General Election takes a fortnight to three 
weeks, because in each constituency the polling is fixed by 
the Returning Oflicer after he receives the writ ; he has a 
choice of several days within which to fix the date, and 
a wider limit of time in the case of a county than in a 
borough. The result is that the results of early elections 
are worked to influence the voting of later polls, trade and 
business are disorganised, or at least disturbed, for a quite 
unnecessary period, and the agony of a General Election is 
unduly protracted. 

All the polls necessitated by a General Parliamentary 
Election should be held on one day. That day should be 
fixed by Parliament, or by the Government, acting through 
the King, in Council ; the day should be made a public 
holiday. This would be in accordance with the practice of 
nearly all other democratic countries, and it would have 
certain obvious advantages. Business would be dislocated 
as little as possible, a fact recognised by the Chambers of 
Commerce, which have years ago passed resolutions in 
&vour of the change. If brought into operation for next 
General Election, it might help to mitigate the evil of the 
plural vote, if that abuse is still maintained by the action of 
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the House of Lords. The arguments in fevour of the 
present prolongation of the polls are so few, and urged 
with so little conviction, that when this reform is sub- 
mitted to Parliament it will receive general support. 

An electoral institution exists in our Australian Colonies 
which is called the Postal Vote. It is a system which is 
common to elections in New Zealand, Queensland, and for 
the Parliament of the Australian Commonwealth, though 
there are differences in details of working. Broadly speak- 
ing, it is as follows : Any female voter who claims to vote 
through the Post Office, or any male voter who expects to 
be absent on the polling-day from the district for which he 
is enrolled, or who through illness or infirmity is prevented 
from voting at the poll, or who resides more than five miles 
from his polling-place, may apply, not later than the second 
day preceding the day of poll, to the Returning Officer for 
a postal ballot certificate ; this has to be witnessed and 
certified in a prescribed form, generally through a post- 
master, and can so be filled in by the voter as to preserve 
the secrecy of his vote ; it is sent as a registered letter 
posted to the Returning Officer, who counts the postal 
votes along with those recorded at the polling stations. 

Of course the Liberal Party could not be expected to 
adopt this provision in any form so as to make plural voting 
more easy. It must therefore come, if at all in England, 
when preceded or accompanied by the adoption of ^^ one 
man one vote." 

Among other obvious advantages, it would perhaps par- 
tially meet the difficulty of voting complained of by seamen, 
fishermen, and others, like commercial travellers, who are 
obliged to leave their homes for days at a time. Proposals 
have been made that such persons might deposit their votes, 
under certain conditions, before they left their place of 
residence, and even that they might be allowed to vote by 
proxy. The Postal Vote would seem to be a better form of 
meeting the case of such electors. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SHORTER PARLIAMENTS AND PAYMENT OF MEMBERS 

Shorter Parliaments and the payment of Members are two 
changes that have been repeatedly demanded by the demo- 
cratic elements of society in England, and would, if granted, 
take us back to the conditions of Parliamentary life four 
hundred years ago. 

Annual Parliaments were the practice of England for 
centuries. Acts of Edward III. declared that Parliaments 
should be held annually, or oftener if need be. It was only 
after the chequered times of Charles I. and the Common- 
wealth that Triennial Parliaments were enacted. In 17 17 
was passed the Septennial Act, under which the duration of 
Parliament may still be extended to seven years. The story 
of the passing of that Act has been held to be as discreditable 
to its Whig parents as the story of the passing of the Irish 
Act of Union was to its Tory authors eighty years later. 
Fox and Sheridan were in favour of annual Parliaments, 
which formed one of the six points of the People's Charter. 

The Chartist agitation, lasting at its height from 1838 to 
1848, demanded as the six points of the Charter, Universal 
Suffrage, the Ballot, the abolition of a property qualification 
for membership of Parliament, the payment of Members, 
equal electoral areas and annual Parliaments. Democratic 
aspirations and enthusiasm then went out towards an ideal 
of representation, not of social reform, nor of industrial 
Socialism. There have passed sixty years since then, the 
ideal of a democratic representative system is still unattained, 
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and the advanced theorists and democratic agitators of to-day 
are asking for something very dififerent to Chartism. 

The cry of annual Parliaments awakes no response to- 
day. The demand for a General Election every year is 
never heard ; it would mean an intolerable strain that no 
one would welcome. The question whether Parliaments 
should be dissolved after three, four, or fiveyears is at times 
asked. There are Radicals who &vour Triennial Parlia- 
ments ; the Liberal Government of 1892 to 1895 pro- 
nounced in favour of a four years' existence as the longest a 
Parliament should live. The proposals laid by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman before the House of Commons in 
July, 1907, for dealing with the veto of the House of Lords, 
include the reduction of the life of a Parliament from a 
septennial to a quinquennial period. The question when 
a Conservative Government is in power is not likely to be 
raised for reform ; when a Liberal Government is in power 
there is no need of the statutory limitation of the life of a 
Parliament, because the Liberals keep in closer contact with 
the electors and are more ready to appeal to them. 

The payment of Members, on the other hand, is a 
demand which is more and more likely to be realised. It 
would be, like shorter Parliaments, a return to a time- 
honoured tradition of the Mother of Parliaments j for in 
times before the Restoration Members received from their 
constituencies, by means of the writ de expensis^ a remunera- 
tion sufficient to reimburse them for their charges in 
attending Parliament. Most Continental countries, all in 
fact except Spain and Italy, and Germany for its Reichstag, 
give either a daily or annual allowance to the Members of 
Parliament, and all, including Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
grant them also either free railway passes or reduced 
travelling fares. The amounts of these payments vary 
greatly from over ^1,000 a year given to members of the 
United States Congress to a very few shillings a day in 
Denmark ; and from free passes on railways and some 
steamships in Italy to fares to and from Sessions of the 
House which is all that is allowed for travelling in Sweden. 
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In our British Colonies, as in nearly all countries where 
payments are given for service in Parliament, there are 
either conditions attached or special circumstances which 
make the amounts paid contingent and variable. But the 
following facts will explain the payments made in Colonial 
Parliaments : — 

In Canada (under the Senate and House of Commons 
Act, 1906), it is provided that for every Session of Parlia- 
ment which extends beyond thirty days there shall be payable 
to each Member of the Senate and the House of Commons 
a sessional allowance of 2,500 dollars GCS^^)* ^^ ^^^ 
Session does not run to thirty days, the allowance shall be at 
the rate of 20 dollars per diem. A deduction at the rate 
of 15 dollars a day is made from the allowance of any 
Member who is absent more than fifteen days, for every day 
beyond fifteen on which he does not attend. Allowance is 
also made of travelling expenses once each way between 
the Members' places of residence and Ottawa. 

In the Australian Commonwealth, under the Imperial 
Act of 1900, payment is made to every Member of the 
Australian House of Representatives at the rate of ^400 
per annum. Members of the separate State Legislative 
Assemblies are paid as follows : Queensland, N. S. Wales, 
and Victoria, ;^300 j South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia, /200 5 and in Tasmania, ;^ioo per annum. 

In New Zealand (under the Payment of Members Act, 
1904), every Member of the General Assembly is entitled 
to receive payment for his attendance at the rate of ^^200 
per annum if a Member of the Legislative Council, and 
^300 per annum if a Member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, less deductions for absence above fourteen days in 
one Session for any other cause than illness. Travelling ex- 
penses are also allowed once every Session each way between 
Members' residences and the seat of government. 

In Cape Colony (under the Payment of Members Act, 
1888), it is provided that every Member of the Legislative 
Council or House of Assembly (speaker and ministers 
excepted) shall be allowed ^^i is. per day for every 
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day on which he attendsi if resident within fifteen miles 
of the seat of Government* If resident beyond fifteen 
miles, the allowance is j^i is. per day plus 15s. per 
day for personal expenses. Every Member is allowed 
in addition first class fiire each way between his residence 
and the place where Parliament is assembled. 

In the Letters Patent granted to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony provision is made for payment of 
Members. On the last day of every Session / 150 is to be 
paid to every Member of the Legislature (Ministers and the 
Speaker, being otherwise provided for, are not included), 
together with the sum of ^2 for every day of the Session 
on which he has been in attendance, provided that the sum 
paid to any Member shall not exceed /310. 

Thus, it may be said that a single principle pervades 
nearly all national Parliaments : they give salaries to their 
Members ; so that a poor man, if elected to Parliament, 
should not be prevented by being poor from attending to 
his duties. 

Arguments have been adduced on both sides of this ques- 
tion. Against it are urged the following pleas : — 

1. That a Member of Parliament has by his position 
many exceptional opportunities for earning money, and his 
eminence gives him many openings and opportunities not 
offered to others. 

2. That it would tend to make politics a profession that 
would attract needy adventurers if this change were 
introduced. 

3. That it is a needless expense to pay men who are 
often very wealthy and do not need it, when the de- 
mands on the taxes are always more than can be granted. 

In hvouT of the payment of Members, the following 
seem the strongest arguments: — 

1. That it has been an acknowledged success in every 
country in which it has been adopted, and has enabled 
many poor men to enter Parliament and attend to their 
duties in a way otherwise impossible. 

2. That payment of Members induces a higher attention 
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to duty and a truer political morality. On this point listen 
to the words of Sir C. Gavan Duffy, who had experience of 
Parliamentary life ^ in both England and Australia: ^^Isat 
in the Legislature of Victoria under both systems and I can 
affirm that the change was a salutary one ; the country 
insisted upon a higher standard of political morality from its 
paid Members as well as more punctual attention to their 
duties'* (see Contemporary Review^ April, 1893). 1 

3. The workman is worthy of his hire, and if a Cabinet 
Minister is well paid with an annual ;^5>000, a Member 
who really does his work is a cheap workman for the 
nation at £2po* 

The current of democracy must set towards Parliaments 
of shorter duration than seven years ; but whether legisla- 
tive enactment should be pressed to this end is not easy to 
declare. On the other hand, the payment of Members on 
a moderate basis, say at the rate of £2 to ^3 per diem, and 
possibly free passes over all railways, in return for which the 
Government might pay to the railway companies an 
adequate compensation, would be an easy, just, and generally 
approved change. 

On March 7, 1906, the present House of Commons 
passed a motion in favour of the payment ,of Members by 
a majority of 348 to no. On that occasion Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman supported the motion, using the 
following words : — 

" Why do I . . . agree to this resolution ? What, after 
all, is the object of our whole system of voting • • . ? It 
is to obtain a genuine and straightforward representation of 
the people. . • . What would be the advantage if this 
impediment in the way of a candidate were removed ? In 
the first place, there would be a free choice open to the 
constituency, which surely is something. Secondly, I 
maintain that under the present system • . . too often the 
relations between constituents ana Members are perverted. 
The idea pervading men's minds ... is that a constituency 
is doing the Member a fiivour by returning him to Parliament. 
It ought to be the very reverse. • • • Then I hold that if 
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every Member of the House had this small sum to cover the 
expense he is put to by living in London, it would, so hr 
from debarring, exalt the feeling of independence. He 
would no longer feel that he had to look to any one to 
maintain him in the position in which he stood." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CONCLUSION 

Th£ various chapters of this book have made the 
attempt to present the imperfections of our British system 
of electoral representation and to suggest the points at 
which circumstances require reform to be undertaken. It 
has been assumed throughout that representative institutions 
are worth not only preserving but perfecting. It has not 
been argued whether one political party in the State or 
another would gain or lose by the changes that have been 
advocated. Although written by a Liberal from the point 
of view of an independent Liberal, the groimd taken has 
been that of democratic equality, viz., that representation 
of the citizens of a free country should be ^^ one man one 
vote " and " every man a vote," '* one vote one value " and 
^^ for every vote some value." Ideals have been sketched, 
proposals made that cannot be speedily attained, but those 
reforms have been most pressed that cannot without 
injustice be long delayed. 

It may be vears before Proportional Representation is 
admitted as the true means of representation. We in 
England have managed to get on without it, and most 
of those countries that have adopted it have done so, not 
so much because it appealed as abstract justice to lovers of 
the ideal, but because it afforded an alternative to revolu- 
tion, a safety-valve against violence or a way out of an 
intolerable impasse. 

The Referendum, again, may be, as some of its admirers 
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believe, the great instrument of expressing the aims of an 
educated civilisation, eager for popular reforms. But it still 
seems undesired by the many, and its advent cannot be soon 
expected. 

The House of Lords may become a representative 
chamber, representing the people imder a different aspect 
than that of the Lower House, and representative as the 
American Senate or Swiss Council of States or the French 
Senate are. But this, again, seems a reform in its theoretical, 
not yet in its practicsil, stage. When there is a Representa- 
tive Council of the Empire, with the great Colonies and 
dependencies of the British Empire sending chosen members 
to its sittings, we may see this further extension of the 
elective principle — an extension which these pages have not 
attempted to discuss because it seems so remote. 

As soon as Parliament can find the time, energy, and 
courage, it should hct the problem of a redistribution of 
seats, including therewith electoral areas as nearly equal as 
possible in population, and of a simple and single franchise 
that would give every man just one vote and possibly every 
woman too. But these thmgs may come only after the 
next General Election, though many would like them to 
come before, and all should agree that a General Election 
taken on the principles of "one man one vote*' and "one 
vote one value '* would carry more weight in settling the 
great constitutional issue of the House of Lords than an 
election decided under the present anomalies of our fhmchise 
and our unequal constituencies. 

For some of these and certain other reforms the public 
may need both time to appreciate them and a quickened 
moral sense to approve them. Some of the revisions needed 
in the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act would come easier 
with a higher ethical code among electioneerers. 

But there are certain reforms which might be easily 
introduced, and could indeed be carried through Parliament 
with ease and rapidity. These reforms would obviously be 
the following : — 

L The Returning Officers* Charges, /.^., the actual costs of 
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holding the elections, taking the poll, counting the votes, 
and declaring the result, should be expenses borne by public 
moneys, not paid by the candidates. The money should 
be voted by the House of Commons, and allocated by a 
short Bill. 

II. All the polls taken in connection with a General 
Election should be on the same day. This could be accom- 
plished by a single clause in the Bill allocating the money 
of Parliament to pay Returning Officers' charges. 

III. All elections being held on the same day, the 
anomaly and injustice of the plural vote would be thereby 
greatly decreased, but in order to prevent it beine any 
longer the absurditv it now is, it should be enacted that 
only one vote should be given by any voter at a General 
Election, and the voter who gave more than one should be 
guilty of personation, and should be liable to imprisonment 
and other penalties on conviction. This would be easily 
effected by altering the form of question to be put on oath 
to any elector. The question might be : " Have you voted 
at this or any other election for a Member of Parliament 
to-day ? " 

IV. In order to secure that all elections should residt in 
the most preferred candidate being returned, the Transfer- 
able or Second Preference Vote should be introduced when- 
ever more than two candidates stand for a single seat. 
(This has been explained and its advantage recorded on 
pp. ii6 ff.) 

V. If possible a short Bill should be introduced to settle 
all doubts on the question of the ^^ latch-key voter " (see 
Chapter III. p. 42), by making it possible for all latch-key 
voters to be regarded as occupiers. To be efiective for the 
registration of 1908 the Bill should become law early in the 
year. 

These simple but very important changes should be 
introduced so that the next General Election, whenever it 
may come, may be taken upon them. If these pages add 
any force to the movement in favour of these simple but 
essential reforms, they will not have been written in vain* 
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If they prepare the public to expect and receive the lar§ 
and further proposals here advocated, the writer will ^ 
that he has helped on the more simple, direct, and sat 
factory representation of his countrymen in their Imper 
Parliament. 
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APPENDIX 

The three Bills introduced into the House of 
Commons by Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Dickinson, smd 
Mr. J. M. Robertson respectively are given in this 
Appendix for reference. The first would establish 
the single franchise advocated in Chapter V. Mr. 
Dickinson's Bill would remove the disqualification of 
sex which prevents women being registered as Parlia- 
mentary voters (see Chapter VL). Mr. Robertson's 
Bill has been described and its principle advocated 
in Chapter X. 
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I. — Sir Charlbs Dilkb's Bill 

A 

BILL 



Single 
ranchise. 



Registration. 



TO 



Establish a Single Franchise at all Elections and thereby 
to abolish University Representation^ and to remove 
the Disabilities of Women 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : — 

1, — (i) Every man and woman of full age, whether 
married or single, shall be qualified to vote at a 
parliamentary or local election, who resides in the 
area for which the election is held and is duly regis- 
tered, unless disqualified (for a reason other than sex 
or marriage) by common law or Act of Parliament. 

(2) No other person shall be qualified to vote at 
any such election, 

(3) The term ^' local election " in this Act means an 
election of a county council, city or borough council, 
metropolitan borough coimcil, district council, board 
of guardians, parish council, or school board. 

2. His Majesty may by Order in Council alter the 
instructions, precepts, notices, and forms under the 
Registration of Electors Acts in such manner as 
appears to His Majesty necessary for carrying this 
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Act into effect, and the instructions, precepts, notices, 
and forms specified in such order shall be observed and 
be valid in law. 

3, No person shall be returned as a member to University 
serve in Parliament by any university or combination "00!^"^" 
of universities. 

4« No person shall be disqualified by sex or Abolition 04 
marriage from being elected or being a member of ^u»lifica- 
either House of Parliament, or of a borough or coimty 
council, or from exercising any public functions what- 
ever. 

5« This Act may be cited as the Franchise and Short title. 
Removal of Women's Disabilities Act, 1907. 



11. — Mr. Dickinson's Bill 

A 

BILL 

TO 

Enable ff^anun to vote at Parliamentary Elections 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : — 
Qualification J^ — (i) In all Acts relating to the qualifications and 
roteT*"^" '^ registration of voters or persons entitled or claiming 
to be registered and to vote in the election of 
members of Parliament, wherever words occur which 
import the masculine gender the same shall be held to 
include women for all purposes connected with and 
having reference to the right to be registered as voters 
and to vote in such election. 

(2) A woman shall not be disqualified by reason 
of marriage from being so registered and voting not- 
withstanding the provisions of any law or custom to 
the contrary. 
Ihort title. 2. This Act may be cited as the Women's Enfran- 

chisement Act, 1907. 
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III. — Mr. J. M. Robertson's Parliamentary 

Elections Bill 

MEMORANDUM 

The object of this Bill is to ensure that in a parlia- 
mentary election when one member only is to be 
elected, effect shall be given as far as possible to the 
wishes of the majority of electors voting. Under the 
present system when there are three candidates it is 
possible that the member elected may have less than 
half the votes cast. 

It is proposed to allow electors to indicate on their 
ballot papers to what candidate they would wish their 
votes to be transferred if the candidate of their first 
choice is third or lower on the poll and no candidate 
has an absolute majority. It thus seeks to accomplish 
by one operation the effect of a second ballot. 
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A 

BILL 



Short title. 



Application 
of 



\pplica 
)t Act. 



Power to 
voter to indi- 
cate further 
preference. 

35 and 36 Vict, 
c. 33. 

35 and 36 Vict. 
C.33- 



TO 



Amend the Law relating to Votes at Parliamentary 
Elections and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal; and Commons, in this pre- 
sent Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : — 

1. This Act may be cited as the Parliamentary 
Elections (Transferable Vote) Act, 1906. 

2. This Act shall apply at any Parliamentary 
election at which more than two candidates are 
nominated and only one member is to be elected, 
but not otherwise. 

3. A voter at any such election — 

(a) may place the figure i on his ballot paper 

opposite the name of the candidate who 
is his first choice instead of the cross 
prescribed by the Ballot Act, 1872. 

(b) may, in addition to the figure i authorised 

by this Act or to the cross prescribed by 
the Ballot Act, 1872, place on his ballot 
paper the figure 2, or the figures 2, 3, 
and so on in the order of his preference 
opposite the names of the candidates 
whom he would prefer if the candidate 
who is his first choice cannot be elected* 
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4, — (i) If, on the counting of the votes directed Provisions 
by the Ballot Act, 1872, any candidate obtains an fo' counting 
absolute majority, he shall be declared elected. h fiv 

(2) If, on the counting of the votes directed by the c?^f ' 
Ballot Act, 1872, no candidate obtains an absolute 35 and 36 Vict, 
majority, the returning officer shall exclude from the c. 33. 
count the candidate with the smallest number of 

votes, by examining his ballot papers and transfer- 
ring to the other candidates any votes given on papers 
whereon their names are marked as next in order of 
preference ; the returning officer shall, in each case, 
add the votes transferred to the total of the votes 
of the candidate to whom the transfer is made. 

(3) Until some candidate obtains an absolute 
majority, the returning officer shall in the same 
manner as directed by the preceding subsection ex- 
clude from the count the candidates not previously 
excluded, one after another, the candidate with the 
smallest number of votes being always first excluded. 

(4) A candidate who as the result of any operation 
prescribed by this section obtains an absolute majority 
shall be declared elected. 

(5) If at any time two or more candidates, one of 
whom ought to be excluded, have an equal number 
of votes, the returning officer shall determine which 
of them shall first be excluded. 

(6) On any transfer of votes under this section — 
(^7) No votes shall be transferred to any ex- 
cluded candidate. 

{h) When on any ballot paper a next prefer- 
ence is indicated for an excluded candi- 
date, the vote shall be transferred to the 
candidate (if any) marked as next after 
the excluded candidate in the order of the 
voter's preference. 

(7) In this section an " absolute majority " means 
more than one-half of all the votes for the time being 
counted in favour of candidates, no account being 
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taken of votes given in favour of an excluded candidate 
and not transferred under this Act. 
Public notice 5. The returning officer shall give public notice 
of transfers. ^f j^j^y transfer of votes made under this Act, and ol 

the total number of votes counted to each candidate 

after any such transfer in addition to the particulars 

35 Mid 36 Vict, prescribed by Rule 45 of the First Schedule to the 

Ballot Act, 1872. Such public notice may be in 

accordance with the form given in the First schedule 

to this Act. 

Directions to 6. In any election to which this Act shall apply 

voters. the note contained in the Second Schedule to this 

Act shall be added to the form of directions for the 
guidance of the voter contained in the Second Schedule 
3Sand36Vict. to the Ballot Act, 1872. 

Construction. ^* ^^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Ballot 
3Sand36Vici. Act, 1 872. 
c. 33- 
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FIRST SCHEDULE 



Form of Public Notice showing Transfers of 

Votes 

The votes as first counted were as follows : — 



4>653 
3.981 

1,527 
68s 

An absolute 



Brown 

Jones 
Smith 
Wilkinson 

The total of the votes is 10,846 
majority is— 

2 ) 10,846 

5^.23 + I = 5,424. 

No candidate having attained this number, the votes 
given for Wilkinson were transferred in accordance 
with the voters' second preferences indicated on the 
ballot papers, as follows : — 

To Brown ... ... ... ... 42 

To Jones ... ... ... ... 429 

On 214 of Wilkinson's papers no second preference 
was indicated. 

The result of these transfers was— 

Brown 4)^95 

Jones ... ... ... ... 4>4^^ 

Smith ... ... ... ... 1)527 
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The absolute majority thus became — 

2) 10,632 

5,316 + I = 5,3'75 

and as no candidate had attained this number the 
votes given for Smith were transferred in accordance 
with the voters* second preferences indicated on the 
ballot papers, as follows : — 

Xo Brown ... ... ... ... i,3'o 

Xo Jones ... ... ... ... 28 

On 189 of Smith's papers no second preference was 
indicated. 
Xhe result of these transfers was — 

Brown ... ... ••• ... 6,005 

Jones ... ... ... ... 4743^ 

and Brown was therefore declared elected. 



SECOND SCHEDULE 



In this election the voter may, if he pleases, place 
the figure i instead of a cross opposite the name of 
the candidate for whom he votes. 

He may also in addition to the figure i or a cross, 
place the figure 2 or the figures 2, 3, and so on in the 
order of his preference against the names of other 
candidates whom he would wish to see elected if the 
candidate for whom he votes in the first instance 
cannot be elected. 
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Adult suffrage, 5 3, 74, 99 
Africa, South, 58 f. 
Agent, agency, 57 
America, 31 f., 73, 95, 106, 

108, 126, 1 20, 168 
Anomalies, 19^,29, 42, 47 f, 

65 
Asquith, -Bill of Mr., 3 5 ff. 

Australia, 50 ff., 73 

Austria, 62 

Automatic redistribution, 31, 

Average size of constituencies, 

Balfour, Mr., 25, 28, 102, 

108 
Ballot Act, 54 
Ballot, Second, see Second. 
Belgium, 22, 62, 63, 86, 89, 

92, 98, 100 
Birmingham, 84 
Blackpool Division, 46 
Boroughs and counties, 24, 93, 

H5 
Boycotting, 133 

Bribery, 90, 95, 123, 128 ff.. 

Bye-elections, 92, 99, 1 1 1 
Bye-election Tactics," I34ff. 
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Canada, 50-55, 158, 163 

Candidates, 56ff., 121 ff. 

Canvassing, 90, 137 

Cape Colornr, 51, 53 ft. 

Caucus, 126 

Census, 19, 32 

Chamberlain, Mr. J., 114, 

126 
Charities, 21, 122 f. 
Chartism, 161 
Clarke, Sir E., 66 
Clauses, proposed new, 124, 

I32» I39» Hof» H3 
Colne Vidley election, 112 

Colonies, 23, 31 f., 40 ff., 137, 

155 

Constituencies, 1 9, 2 3, 58, 80 f., 

9o> 97 
Corbett, statistics of Mr., 79 

Cornwall, 26 

Corrupt Practices Act, 123, 

129 ff, 143, 147 
Corruption, 57, 123, 128 ff., 

147 ff 
County Council elections, 21, 

4*. 70. 143 
Cost of Candidature, 21, 56, 

121-127, 145 

Cost of Elections, 21, 56, 145, 
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Cost of Registration, 41, 53, 

65 ff. 
Counties and boroughs, 24, 93 
Cumulative vote, 84, 88, 96 

Dates of qualifying periods, 

37 f., 41 f. 
Denmark, 86, 98 
Devon, 26 

Dickinson, Bill of Mr^ 78, 176 
Dilke, Bill, &c., of Sir C, 19 

note, 71, 174 f. 
Douglas p. Smith, 43 
Drink, 61, 132 f., 135, I57f. 
Dublin University, 19 

Economies, possible, 66 ff, 142, 

" Electioneering Up to Date,' 

131 
Election petitions, 57, 147 ff 
Elective quotient, sctQuoHfnts, 
England, 19, 26 
Essex, 29 

Expenses, see Costs, 
Experimental election, 95 

Facultative Referendum, 

103 f. 
" Faggot votes,** 44 
Fareham Division, 46 
Female Suffrage, see Womarfs 

Suffrage. 
Fractions of quota, 97 
France, 32, 35, 62, 70, 106, 

113, US f., i37» 168 
Franchise, 50, 62 ff. 
Freeholders, 44 ff. 
Freemen, 42 



General elections, 21, 23, 79 f., 
92, 104,106, 109, 114, 135, 

153, 155 
" Geometry," electoral, 31, 91 

Germany, 62, 100, 113 

"Gerrymandering," 91 

Gladstone, Mr., 102, 128 

Grantham, Mr. Justice, 150 



Hare, Mr. Thomas, 22, 86, 

100 
Hexham, 132, 136 
Hobson, Mr. J. A., 105, 107 
Hornsey Division, 29, 46 
Hours of Voting, 54, 1 57 
House of Commons, 1 8 
House of Lords, 17,759 108 f., 

168 



Inhabited houses, 35 
Initiative(Referendum), 103 ff. 
Ireland, 19, 26, 66^ 126, 133, 
146 



Japan, 84 

Jarrow election, ill 

Judges, election petition, 57, 

147 ff. 
Kent V. Fitull, 43 
Kilkenny, 19 



** Latch-key " voters, 42 ff. 
Limit of expenses, 56 f., 142 ff. 
Limited Vote, 84, 88 
Lincolnshire, 99 
Lists of voters, 47, 68 f. 
Liverpool, 28 f., 84, 100 
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Local elections, 70, 73, 87, 89, 

^ 94.99^., IS3 
Lodgers, 20, 38 f. 

London, 20, 29, 38, 67 f., 100, 

H3, 154 
London County Council, 1 54 

Manhood Suffrage, 34, 53, 

62 fi;, 69, 89 
Meath elections, 133 f. 
Middlesex, 29, 46 
Minority representation, 2 1 , 

81 ff;, 9ofi:, 112 

Municipal Representation Bill, 

89, lOI 
Municipal voting, 70, 73, 89, 

100, 128 



Nanson, Prof,, 112 

National Liberal Federation, 

64 

Non-resident voters, 34 
Number of electors, 34, Sj 

Obligatory Referendum, 103 
Officials, 36, 53, 65, 69, 77, 

107, 151 
One day for all elections, 144, 

159 
" One man one vote,*' 54, 167 

" One vote one value,*' 23, 33, 
167 

Organisations, i34f. 
Overseers, 36, 43, 48 

Party List system, 87, 95 
Payment of Members, 60, 
163 ff: 



Petitions, election, 57, 147 ff". 
Plural voting, 34, 44 f., 54, 63, 

70,14s, 159, 169 
Polling stations, 156 
Population, 19, 24, 34 
Postal Vote, 55, 160 
Preferential Vote, ii6ff'. 
Proportional Representation, 

21, 79 ff"., 90 ff". 
Proportional Representation 

Society, 89, 93, 95, 100 
Public-houses, 55, 57, 157 f. 



Qualifying periods, 37, 50 ffl, 

69 
Queensland, Jo ffl, 5 5 ff;, 71, 

95, 119, 156, 160, 163 

Quota, 8 s f., 97 

Quotient, Elective, 84 f., 93, 
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Rates, rating, 38 
Redistribution, 23 ffl, 199 
Referendum, 102 ffl 
Registration, 34 ffl, 199 
Registration officials, 36 
Removals, 20, 38, 68 
Restrictions on the franchise, 63 
Returning Officer, 56, I52ff!, 

168 f. 
Revising Barristers, 36, 40 f., 

43, 6$ ffl 
Robertson, Bill of Mr. J. M., 

56, 117, 177 £ 
Romford Division, 19, 29 



Sailors, 34, 160 
Salisbury, Marquis of, 72 
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Stations, polling, 156 
Subscriptions, 123 
Switzerland, 22, 31, 62, 86 f., 
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Transvaal Colony, 52, 56 f, 
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